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this £aster season 
let the Baldwin Llectronic Broan |, 
bring new inspiration to your church 





Only the Baldwin Electronic Organ— 







made in the famous tradition of Baldwin 
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craftsmanship—could give such majesty 
of tone. For Baldwin has created an 

electronic organ that voices the depth 
and beauty of true organ music. 


That is why the Baldwin Electronic 
Organ is acclaimed by churches, chapels 
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capacity —easy to install, easy to 
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play, easy to maintain. Write us, 
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for our descriptive booklet MODEL 10 


“Selecting A New Organ For me of 1 


Your Church.” ; Ms oe 
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The Bates Method of Better Eyesight Without Glasses 


This Amazing Method Must Help You to 


Stop Wearin 
Glasses ©: 


AND HAVE BETTER VISION IN 10 DAYS 
OR IT COSTS YOU NOTHING! 


















One day a physician who had worn glasses 
for forty years paid a visit to a noted eye 
doctor who was preaching a revolutionary theory 
thot vision. The physician's eyesight was so 
poor he couldn't read the top letter on the eye 
dat at a distance of 20 feet. 


filteen minutes later, without glasses, he 
wuld read at twenty feet the line which the 
somal eye cannot usually read beyond ten feet! 


le another case a woman who was extremely 
“marsighted,"" and had an incipient cataract 
besides, was able to see over 25 times more 
deatly—actually better than normal vision—in 
jt a few short days! 
ls @ few New York City schools over ons 
thousand children improved their sight—some in 
¢ few minutes—all in less than one year! 
Pethaps most astonishing of all is the fact 
thal every one of these ‘‘miracles’’ was per- 
famed without eye drops, medicines, gadgets, 
wgery. No one, nothing ever touched the eyes 
ttasingle one of these sufferers! 
Hew All This Came About 

la 1918 there appeared in the N.Y. Medical 





Y ES, if you now wear eyeglasses because you are “‘nearsighted,”’ “‘far- 
sighted" or “astigmatic,” you may actually be able to throw away 
your glasses forever—in as little as one short week—thanks to an amazing 
eye technique developed by one of the world’s foremost eye specialists. 
Read, below, about this wonderful boon to people who wear glasses and 
the thrilling book that may change your whole attitude toward life! 





Journal an article by an eye specialist named 
Dr. William H. Bates which completely contra- 
dicted all the accepted theories on eye function. 
Ideas that had been accepted since the 16th 
Century were challenged and refuted with the 
most conclusive scientific evidence. 


For the first time in history it was demon- 
strated that certain eye conditions like ‘‘near- 
ighted ** and ‘‘farsighted ** resulted be- 
cause individuals were straining to see—actually 
interfering with the normal function of their 
eyes. Straining, mind you. There was nothing 
physically wrong with the focusing mechanism 
of their eyes! 





The Method That Meant 
Good Vision for Thousands 


Soon thereafter, on the basis of his dis- 
coveries, Dr. Bates perfected his now famous 
method—the technique that has proved to be so 
simple that many of his patients refused to 
believe that they could be helped by it—yet in 
case after case their doubts soon dissolved into 
astonishment and lifelong gratitude. This meth- 
od, as set forth in BETTER EYESIGHT WITHOUT 
GLASSES, may do the same for youl 





AN INVITATION TO TRY THIS METHOD 
—WITHOUT RISK OF ANY KIND! 


br. Bates’ remarkable method can be practiced 
Gnyone in his own home, in just a few minutes 
tdey. No drugs or diets, no hanical equip t 
tqired. YOU can do it, easily and comfortably, and 
Yo entire family can join. All you need is a copy 
Dr. Bates’ BETTER EYESIGHT WITHOUT GLASSES 
td the special eye-training chart which is included 
% extra cost. 


whaps you or a member of your family may be 
i of the fortunates whose normal vision may be 
mined in just a few minutes. If you have no 
ical eye condition—if you, like most of the 
60 million Americans who wear glasses, 
timply functionally ‘‘nearsighted,’’ ‘‘farsighted"’ 
¥ “astigmatic’'—this method mus? improve your 
, Says Dr. Bates. 
And best of all—you risk nothing to discover 
you may be able to see normally again. 
of being able to sit anywhere at the movies, 
Watching television all you want, of reading fine 
pitt, observing sports—enjoying all the benefits of 
vision without glasses! 
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Send No Money—Just the Coupon 


If you have a child who wears glasses, think how 
much they hinder him in his active life! And if you 
valve your appearance, think how much it will be 
enhanced when you put away your glasses forever! 
To help you make these dreams come true, we want 
to send you BETTER EYESIGHT WITHOUT GLASSES for 
no-risk examination. All you need do is fill in and 
mail the coupon. When your copy arrives, together 
with your free eye chart, simply deposit the smal! sum 
of $2.95 plus postage and delivery charge. Or, if you 
wish to save, simply enclose check or money order for 
$2.95 with coupon. In either event, your copy will 
be sent to you at once, under the following guar- 
antee. If, after using this methed for 10 days, you 
or any member of your family fail to find a distinct 
improvement in vision, return the book (you may 
keep the eye chart!) and your full purchase price will 
be refunded at once. 


But—rush the coupon te us before our stock is 
exhausted. Mail the coupon today! 


' Y HOLT & CO., Inc. © Dept. 375, 383 Madison Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 
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. Bates’ 
SIGHT WITHOUT GLASSES are all you need to try 
his unique method. One minute a doy may help 
you regain normal vision! 


Eye-Training Chart and BETTER EYE- 


DR. WILLIAM H. BATES 


Dr. Bates received his BA from 
Cornell Univ. and his medical de- 
gree from the College of Physicians 
and s. His medical service 
includes work at mhattan Eye 
and Ear Hospital, Bellevue Hospital, 
the N. Y. Eye Infirmary, etc. His 
findings on the eye and subsequent 

techniq have been re- 
ported in many prominent publico- 
tions. 
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HENRY HOLT & CO., Inc., Dept. 375 
383 Madison Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 


() Please send me _.__.__._ copies of Dr. Bates’ 
BETTER EYESIGHT WITHOUT GLASSES and oa free 
eye-training chart with each copy. On arrival | 
will pay the postman $2.95 per copy plus postage 
and C.0.D. . Hf net completely satisfied 
| may keep the eye chart and return the book 
within 10 days for full purchase price refund. 


[] § em enclosing $_____._ ass full poyment 
for __..__. copies at $2.95 each. You pay ail 
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CHRIST IN THE 
GARDEN OF GETHSEMANE 


Oo" Lord’s lonely vigil at prayer on the night 

of his betrayal is a call to prayer for every 
Christian and for the Church. 

“My soul is exceeding sorrowful,” he said to 
his disciples, “even unto death: tarry ye here, 
and watch with me.” His sort of sorrow, which 
he carried from Gethsemane to his death, is 
creative love and redemptive concern. This 
sorrow of soul unto death is in reality the gate- 
way into life. 

“O my Father, if it be possible, let this cup 
pass from me: nevertheless not as I will, but as 
thou wilt.” With us, too, the problem is in the 
will. The good that we would, we do not. We 
in America have the resource, ample power to 
win the world to God. And we have knowledge 
—hosts of us confess Christ as the answer. Yet 
our purposes are confused. 

When we remember that Jesus might have 
gone from Gethsemane a free man, we are awed 
by the holy vistas of God's will that held him 
there to await betrayal. His example can—if we 
will permit it—turn us about to a willing obedi- 
ence and deliver us from the prudence which 
would save our lives at the cost of losing our 
souls. 

“And he cometh unto the disciples, and find- 
eth them asleep, and saith unto Peter, What, 
could ye not watch with me one hour?” With 
everything hanging in the balance, with the 
Kingdom of God at hand, the disciples slept. 
With the most momentous sequence of events 
in history in train, his followers yawned and 
relaxed. Each of us can doubtless remember 
times when we, too, through spiritual drowsi- 
ness, torpor, inattention, allowed great mo- 
ments to slip by unseized. 


Christ’s warning to his disciples might have 
been addressed to us: “Watch and pray, that ye 
enter not into temptation.” We must be alert, 
hear when God speaks. Otherwise our life and 
the world’s will sink into impotence and mad- 
ness. This is today’s temptation—so many living 
prayerless lives and gradually withdrawing into 
sleep—and for the open-eyed, there are many 
signs of the spiritual paralysis toward which we 
are moving. The withdrawal of fear is shown 
in our fevered quest for security. Fatigue and 
fecklessness are shown in the ease with which 
even Christ’s servants lose heart and purpose. 

“Sleep on now, and take your rest,” he 
finally tells the disciples. “Behold, the hour is 
at hand, and the Son of man is betrayed into 
the hands of sinners.” Christ failed, it would 
seem, to break through the disciples’ unper- 
ceiving dullness, and he went companionless 
to his trial and execution. 


Prayer: O Christ, help us to tarry and watch 
with thee, to share the frustrations of God, the 
thwarted purposes of the Eternal. Help us to 
lighten the world’s weight of suffering which 
thou bearest even unto death. Lay upon us the 
holy compulsion to change self-will to God’s 
will; show us that all loss is gain which sub- 
stitutes thy purposes for ours. 

O Lord, the world perishes for want of prayer. 
Waken us who believe to watch with thee 
—leave us not to our slumbers, but stir and 
quicken us, thy people and thy Church, to the 
trust of lives wholly and forever abandoged to 
thy will and purpose. Amen. 


—J. CHARLES McCKIRACHAN 
Pastor, Westminster Presbyterian Church 
Bloomfield, New Jersey 
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A Martha’s Shrine 


« The kitchen sink is my shrine during 
this Lenten season. 

Like other mothers, I find that three 
children allow few quiet hours. Strange- 
ly enough they cheerfully let me sweep, 
jron, sew, and wash dishes; but when- 
ever I sit down, apparently idle, they 
besiege me with requests for a story or 
a game or some complicated Tinkertoy 
construction. 

The time I spend washing dishes is 
usually uninterrupted. I can glance at 
a book propped against the windowsill, 
mutter into the suds, and let my mind 
soar. Two recent investments ‘are paying 
spiritual dividends, a Shorter Catechism 
and a Book of Common Worship. Mem- 
orizing the catechism forces me to think 
deeply and truly about the things I 
believe. The orderliness of the prayers 
in the Book of Common Worship makes 
them easy to memorize, and their beauty 
fills my heart with amens. . . 


—Mrs. Mito A. MEEK 
Idana, Kansas 



































Attention, Radio Hams 





«... Iam particularly interested ... 
in learning of other Presbyterian minis- 
ters in the country who are amateur 
radio operators. 

My station is a war surplus trans- 
mitting-receiver combination that was 
used in Mark II tanks during World War 
} ll. For those who might be interested 
4— in contacting this parson on the air I 
submit the following technical informa- 
tion: 

I operate 75 meter phone exclusively, 
usually running an input of about 30 
watts. I'll be glad to arrange a schedule 
with any other minister amateur. . . . 


—Rosert W. L. Mark 
Pastor, First Presbyterian Church 
Wellsboro, Pennsylvania 











1 Think We Can Agree’ 


«On page 21 of the February 2... 
PRESBYTERIAN LiFe an article describ- 
ing the Presbyterian missions in New 
Mexico makes the following statement: 
“Christianity came to New Mexico 
when the Catholic padres carried their 
symbolic crosses into the lands that had 
1B been conquered by the flashing swords 
af the soldiers. In the face of a difficult 
task, the missionaries struggled and suf- 
fered to win souls to the glory of God. 
s. (italics mine) 
Now my question is this: If these 
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“Catholic missionaries suffered and strug- 
gled to win souls to the glory of God,” 
what additional work are the Protestant 
missionaries doing there? 

You seem to suggest that the padres 
did a commendable work, on the one 
hand, and then suggest that the Prot- 
estants must work hard to dig up those 
roots of faith planted by Catholic mis- 
sionaries centuries ago. This is confusing 
—and it is confusing to the Indian and 
other Spanish-speaking people who will 
(one imagines) soon discover that 
Christ actually said a hundred and fifty 
contradictory things as soon as the rep- 
resentatives of the multitudinous Prot- 
estant sects arrive in New Mexico to 
bring these Spanish-speaking Catholics 
“the truth.” 

. And, you know, we are living at 
a time when not simply what you believe 
as a Presbyterian and what I believe as 
a Catholic are under fire. The whole 
Christian tradition is under attack. We, 
all of us, should attempt to build bonds 
of union—NOT DRIVE THE WEDGES 
DEEPER. 


—FATHER CHRISTOPHER FULLMAN 
Madison, Wisconsin 


P.S. ... I deplore and condemn the | 


activities of the hoodlums who stoned 
the Protestant church in Bogota (see P.L.., 
News, Feb. 2). This is regrettable, but 
one need go only to South Carolina or 
Georgia to discover similar atrocities to- 
ward Negroes and Catholics. I think we 
can both agree that we have lots of 
missionary work to do within our own 
groups. 


Proofreader Justified 


« The time has come for a “proofreader” 
to have his day of justification (Sounding 
Board, P.L., February 16) for letting the 
Hayes M. Fuhr article carry a statement 
that “Dr. Fuhr’s work in the Presbyterian 
Church has seen him serving as an elder 
and a member of the session. . . .” 

The Form of Government of the 
Presbyterian Church U.S.A., Chapter 
XIII, Section VI clearly states that “The 
offices of ruling elder and deacon are 
both perpetual . . .” and Section VIII 
“... that elders, once ordained, shall 
not be divested of the office when they 
are not re-elected [to the session]... .” 

—QOscar C. Kurtz 


Clerk of Session, First Presbyterian Church 
Arlington Heights, Illinois 








Memo 
for Everybody 
but Pastors 


The 164th General Assembly of the 
Presbyterian Church in the U.S.A. will 
be held in New York, May 22 to May 
29. Present will be commissioners, min- 
isters and elders, representing the 
Church’s presbyteries. Present also will 
be representatives of the Boards and 
agencies and an undetermined number 
of pastor-visitors whose congregations 
have thoughtfully provided the where- 
withal for them to attend. 

It is the practice of at least a few 
congregations that we know to send 
their pastors as visitors to every General 
Assembly. They know what it means to 
a man whose entire year is spent sup- 
porting the programs of the Church on 
a local,- national, and international level 
to hear progress reports and see the 
next steps of those programs being for- 
mulated. 

The General Assembly has been 
called the apex of the Presbyterian sys- 
tem of government. It is many things: 
the Church at worship, a legislative 
body, an ecclesiastical high court, and 
in a sense the very heartbeat of the 
Church. Those who haye sat in the ses- 
sions, participated in the worship serv- 
ices, spent hours chatting with old 
friends from seminary days, and making 
new friends of men facing problems 
similar to their own, have considered 
attendance at General Assembly one of 
the most enriching experiences of their 
ministry. 


It would be ideal if every pastor 
could attend every General Assembly. 
The disturbing fact is, however, that for 
any number of reasons it is possible 
for a man to be in the ministry for a 
score of years, or perhaps his entire 
lifetime, without having that rivilege. 
Some Presbyteries, for nae select 
their delegates on a rotation plan, and 
if a pastor moves from one locality to 
another he may miss his turn. 

If you are an elder, a trustee, or just 
an interested member of a congregation 
who wants to do something special for 
your pastor, send him to New York in 
May. Such an expense would be a legiti- 
mate part of the church budget. But 
budget, schmudget. Any resourceful 
group of church members can figure out 
the ways and means of raising the nec- 
essary funds. Write and tell us you are 
going to surprise your pastor by doing 
exactly that. —R.J.C. 
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MEDITATIONS 


No Second Choice 


Life constantly confronts men with 
choices and decisions, Christians per- 
haps have more such decisions to make 
than others, for they have the added 
compulsion of a higher loyalty. Chris- 
tians daily experience what Robert Frost 
had in mind in his poem about two roads 
which “diverged in a yellow wood” and 
you couldn't travel both. Jesus put this 
choice sharply when he said in his Ser- 
mon on the Mount, “Ye cannot serve 
God and Mammon” (Matthew 6:24). 
This terse phrase of our Lord's is not a 
threat or an “ought,” but a sage observa- 
tion of a fact. It makes little difference 
whether you like it or not, any more 
than it makes any difference whether 
or not you like the law of gravity. The 
fact is that man is so constituted that he 
cannot serve both God and Mammon. 
The word Mammon, which is foreign to 
modern vocabulary, is none the less very 
expressive. It is an Aramaic word for 
riches or money or wealth. An American 
translation of the Bible so gives it, “You 
cannot serve God and money.” 

The word Mammon is used only four 
times in the New Testament (Matthew 
6:24; Luke 16:9, 11, 13), and it does not 
always mean something evil. The unjust 
steward was used as an example, not of 
the evil of money, but of the necessity 
of being trustworthy in the use of it. 
If a man is not wise in his use of Mam- 
mon, how can he be expected to be 
wise in the use of more important things? 
In a similar vein Jesus answered the 
question about taxation, “Render there- 
fore unto Caesar the things which be 
Caesar's, and unto God the things which 
be God’s” (Luke 20:25). He knew that 
money was a necessary medium of ex- 
change, and therefore a part of every 
person’s life. In itself it was neutral, 
neither good nor bad. It was only when 
a man’s regard for it got out of focus 
that it became evil. Not money but 
“the love of money is the root of all 
evil” (I Timothy 6:10). The Pharisees 
were condemned, not because they had 
money, but because they “were lovers 


of money” (Luke 16:14, R.S.V.). 


But aside from the necessity and the 
possible usefulness of money, it is still 
true that no one can serve both God 
and Mammon. It is impossible to serve 
two masters. Both masters demand ev- 
erything, and a man must decide into 
which hand he is going to give his pri- 
mary loyalty. Jesus was simply making an 
observation of fact when he said, “For 
where your treasure is, there will your 
heart be also” (Matthew 6:21). If your 
treasure is in the bank, your heart will 


be there. If your treasure lies in “th 
unsearchable riches” (Ephesians 3:8) of 
God in Christ, your heart will be ther 
There can be no question for the Chris. 
tian as to which is master: Mammon q 
God. One is clearly secondary to th 
other. Money can be a useful servant 
but a dreadful master. Anyone for whom 
money, and all that it brings, is a “chief 
end” is bound to disappointment, for he 
has made the wrong choice. He has 
fallen to what Jesus called “the deceit. 
fulness of riches” (Matthew 13;29) 
Money can be made to serve man, but 
man must always serve God. 


Jesus made clear upon many occ 
sions that man’s final choice always nar- 
rows down to only two alternatives, 
There are not a dozen masters from 
whom he can choose. There are only 
two. The choice is a simple one, God a 
Mammon. Elsewhere Jesus put it in other 
terms. He spoke of the choice as be 
tween sheep and goats. He spoke of wise 
and foolish virgins, of a wise man who 
built his house upon a rock and a foolish 
man who built his house upon the sand. 
He said that there were only two roads 
to take, a broad road which led to de 
struction and a narrow road which led 
to life. He made clear that there were 
only two kinds of existence: life and 
death. We are daily confronted with 
the choice of two alternatives from whieh 
to choose. The decision cannot be put 
off until tomorrow, for, as James Russel 
Lowell said, “The choice goes by for 
ever, ‘twixt that darkness and that light.” 
Yet you only have to make one decision 
at a time, and you only have two posi 
tions from which to choose. Daily de 
cisions for good add up to an ultimate 
decision for God. 


Scripture Readings 


First Day: Matthew 6:24-34. God and Mam 
mon, 
Second Day: Luke 16:1-12. Unrighteous Mam 


mon. 

Third Day: Luke 20:19-26. God or Caesar. 

Fourth Day: I Timothy 6:1-10. The love of 
money. 

Fifth Day: Luke 16:13-18, Covetous Pharisees. 

Sixth Day; Matthew 6:19-23. Your treasure 
and your heart. 

Seventh Day: Ephesians 3:8-21. Unsearchable 
riches. 

Eighth Day: Matthew 13:18-23. Deceitfulnes 
of riches. 

Ninth Day: Matthew 25:31-46, Sheep and 
goats. 

Tenth Day: Matthew 7:13-20. Figs of thistles. 

Eleventh Day: Matthew 25:1-13. Wise 
foolish virgins. 

Twelfth Day: Matthew 7:21-29. Wise and 
foolish builders. 

Thirteenth Day: Joshua 24:14, 15. Choose this 
day. 

Fourteenth Day: Deuteronomy 30:15-20. Life 
and death. 


—LAWRENCE MacCo.u Horton 
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Just back from a’round-the-world 
trip is the Reverend James H. Rob- 
jnson, pastor of the Church of the 
Master, New York City. The first 
installment of a three-part report 
entitled What Are They Asking 
About Us? begins on page 9. A re- 
view of the author’s book, Road 
Without Turning, was published in 

L., January 6, 1951. 


The Reverend A. Ray Cartlidge, 
pastor of First Presbyterian Church, 
Champaign, Illinois, was so im- 
pressed with a painting by one of 
his congregation, a professional art- 


ist, that he believed our readers 
would like to know about it, too. 
To him (at left in photo) we are in- 
debted for the article “Crucifixion” 
which describes the picture and the 
artist, J. William Kennedy (at right 
in photo). 

Were You There When They 
Crucified My Lord? was first pre- 
sented as a sermon by the Reverend 
Louis J. Kovar, pastor of Central 
Presbyterian Church, St. Paul, Minn. 

Dr. George Hedley is the author 
of the book The Superstitions of 
the Irreligious, from which we have 
extracted a chapter for this issue. 
See Fugitive From Fellowship, 
page 20. 


THE NEXT ISSUE WILL BRING 
. the second report on Dr. 
Robinson’s trip. 

. a moving sermon on eter- 
nal life first delivered a few weeks 
after the death of a minister’s wife. 
8. - pictures and text on the 
life of a boy in one of the world’s 
finest singing groups, the Columbus 

choir. 
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EDITORIAL COMMENT 


POLITICAL OFFENSIVE OR “MAGINOT LINE”? 








Among the accompaniments of our tremendous 
program of militarization, none is more serious than 
the atmosphere of fear which such a program gen- 
erates. The assumption seems to be that people who 
are not thoroughly alarmed will not accept the sacri- 
fices which this great effort demands. 

To make matters worse, there are sinister elements 
among our politicians and office-seekers who have 
discovered that this fear is political pay dirt and are 
stirring it up accordingly. The revival of Ku Kluxism 
in its most virulent form and the reappearance on the 
public scene of former leaders of the various “shirt” 
organizations are ominous portents. One of the most 
sinister forms of “un-Americanism” this country has 
ever seen is the rise of self-constituted groups to 
censor everything from the acts and opinions of 
private citizens to the conduct of the public schools. 
Freedom can't live long in such an atmosphere. How 
can the American nation maintain within its bounds, 
much less export to other lands, a freedom in which 
it has lost faith and which it has ceased to practice? 

Associate Justice William O. Douglas of the United 
States Supreme Court says, “Fear even strikes at iaw- 
yers and the bar. Those accused of illegal Communist 
activity—all presumed to be innocent, of course, until 
found guilty—have difficulty in getting reputable 
lawyers to defend them. Lawyers have talked to me 
about it. Many are worried.” 

To the question “What can we do about it?” John 
Foster Dulles, who is certainly no Red sympathizer, 
and Admiral Alan G. Kirk, former ambassador to 
Russia, who is certainly no pacifist, have joined hands 
and come up with an answer which points the way 
to a wholesome change in our whole foreign policy. 


RACISM IN THE CHURCH MUST END 


The Indianapolis Church Federation asked 406 
churches in that city whether they would welcome 
attendance and membership of other racial groups. 
One hundred eighteen, representing 29% of the mem- 
bership, responded; 288 failed to reply. Of those who 
replied, 74 would welcome mixed-race attendance, 
20 would not. The others didn’t answer or weren't 
sure. Only 77 answered the question about member- 
ship. Of these, 54 said yes (19 of these were Negro 
congregations); 23 said no. It is not the purpose of 
this editorial to criticizeIndianapolischurches. They at 
least cared enough to make a survey. But the results 
plainly show that racism is not a sectional problem. 
Leaders in the battle to eliminate segregation have 
said that the Church is the most Jim Crow organiza- 
tion in existence. This is not true, but the extent to 
which racism exists in churches is shameful, and there 
is less excuse for it here than anywhere else. 

The Church has constantly taught, through the 
centuries, that God loves all persons without distinc- 
tion as to race or culture and has expressed this con- 
viction through its great missionary enterprises. The 
Church cannot effectively preach the brotherhood of 
all men under God if it is not willing to practice this 
brotherhood among its own members. 

We are losing Asia to Communism through an 
American racism so ingrained that it is practiced even 


Mr. Dulles has stigmatized “military containment” of 
Russia as a self-defeating policy and warns that to 
assume that we can ever mount enough military and 
economic power to defend a twenty-five-thousand- 
mile perimeter is to magnify the Maginot Line folly a 
hundred times, since the Maginot Line was but 250 
miles long. 

“Only a political offensive,” Mr. Dulles states, “will 
make the despots tremble.” He characterizes the 
Soviet despotism as “over-extended and precariously 
placed at home” and “almost as afraid of the Red 
Army as we are.” In agreement is Admiral Kirk, who 
out of four years’ first-hand experience in Russia, 
states that we have allowed ourselves to become 
“overscared of Russian military might” and strongly 
questions “the economic and moral ability of Russia 
and its satellites to carry on an offensive war outside 
their borders.” 

The political forces that can be brought to bear, 
says Mr. Dulles, “include special-purpose aid such as 
the Point Four program to help undeveloped areas of 
the world, encouragement of the free flow of goods 
in trade and commerce,” and enlightened economic 
policies that will enable the free peoples by orderly 
methods gradually and peacefully to improve their 
domestic conditions. “It is nothing new,” he continues, 
“for America to lead a psychological and political of- 
fensive for freedom”—“if the free world intelligently 
dedicated itself to a political offensive against misery, 
terrorism, and the hopelessness of the now-captive 
peoples, if we kept alive their love of God, their love 
of family, and their sense of personal dignity, then the 
rulers of [these] people would have plenty of trouble 
at home.” 


among our most idealistic organizations. This is a far 
greater liability than our political blunders. Until 
it is rectified, no political strategy will avail to restore 
American leadership in Asia “where there is a hunger 
for equality that strikes far deeper than mere revolt 
against foreign domination and exploitation.” 

By erasing the color line among her own members, 
the American Church can make a far greater contri- 
bution to world order than it can in any other way. 

If we are to put away this sin, pastors must speak 
out from their pulpits. It is particularly important 
for churches where racial problems have not yet risen 
to anticipate them by advance preparation and study. 
In all churches, there should be study groups in youth 
organizations, men’s clubs, and women’s societies, in 
addition to midweek church programs. These should 
be accompanied by projects. Wherever possible there 
should be mixed fellowship meetings. Christians 
everywhere must be brought to face and repent the 
terrible sin of supporting or tolerating discrimination 
on racial grounds in housing, employment, hospital- 
ization, and schooling. 


But where discrimination occurs in religious op- 
portunity, it is least excusable of all. Let the Church 
come clean and, having cleansed itself, proceed to 
right this age-old wrong in society. 


By Paut CALviIn Payne-—— 
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The author (left) talks to a group of 
children in a leper village in Miraj, 
India. Dr. Robinson spoke to more than 
seven hundred thousand people during 
his six-month trip for the Presbyterian 
Church’s Board of Foreign Missions. 
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ARE THEY 
ASKING ABOUT US? 


Why are the free citizens of Europe and Asia worried about the U.S.? 





What can we do? Here are facts which concern every 


American—written by a minister who spent six months talking with 


thousands of these people. First of three articles. 


0 understand the role of the United 
States today in its relationship to both 
friends and opponents, one has to look 
through the eyes, listen through the ears, 
and think through the minds of nationals 
in other lands. What one hears will not 
always be pleasant and encouraging. But 
it will be sobering and thought-provok- 
ing if he listens with an open mind and 
ties as best he can to look at us from 
their point of view. He will find, how- 
ever, much that is good about his coun- 
ty. He will also find that he does not 
much about what is happening— 
tither in the world where history is being 
made in the vortex of a whirlwind of 


By James H. Rebinseon 


historical and social forces—or in Amer- 
ica where the crisis and the times are 
creating great changes. If we want to 
keep our free world, we desperately 
need as Robert Burns put it, “to see 
ourselves as others see us.” 

In order to get some idea of what 
people are thinking about America, I 
went to the villages, to the farms, among 
the docks, inside the churches, and into 
class rooms, shops, legislative halls, po- 
litical rallies, al restaurants. I listened 
patiently, probed gently, and answered 


inquiries honestly and faithfully about 
America—even when they were embar- 
rassing. I found that everyone wanted 
to talk and ask searching questions. It 
was not infrequent that a question and 
discussion period held after a church 
service call last for hours. In Lebanon 
and India, student groups kept me up 
practically all night, or tee me out 
of bed at five or six in the morning, 
so great was their interest in America. 

People all over the world have much 
to say to us which we ought to hear, 
They have many fears and concerns 
about which we ought to think seriously, 
Their chief complaint is that Americans 





“If you have so many atomic bombs, why are you so afraid? 


are in too much of a hurry to find out 
what is really happening in the world 
today. They almost despise us for rush- 
ing through their countries and sending 
out writers who glance around their 
countries and return to dash off articles 
and books in less time than it took to 
fly over and back. 

Although I was abroad a fairly long 
time, no one thought I spent enough 
time anywhere, least of all myself. But 
I was able to spend most of my time 
with nationals. And when I was quar- 
tered in a hotel, I left it on my own 
to make contacts with people outside 
Christian circles. I saw hundreds, in- 
cluding government leaders, labor offi- 
cials, politicians—and Communists. 

It is obviously impossible to exhaust 
all the questions asked me and all the 
possible answers in three articles. Space 
permits only what appears to me to be 
the most important and the most sig- 
nificant for both our own future and 
the future of the world. 

Most of the questions in this article 
are stated just as they were asked of 
me. I learned very early during my trip 
to have the questions written out and 
handed to me. Then if they were in an 
unfamiliar language they were trans- 
lated for me orally first and later in 
writing. Obviously, many of the ques- 
tions showed a lack of understanding. 
Some demonstrated considerable mis- 
understanding. Furthermore, all of them 
need to be interpreted in the light of 
the background of the local as well as 
the national situation. But all of them 
are questions which need wise and care- 
ful handling, and an honest attempt to 
understand what they indicate—both ac- 
tual and implied. They must not be 
taken lightly or ignored. Nor must we 
become defensive and sensitive about 
them. Let me say I wish there were 
space to list the questions they asked 
about their own countries, and the criti- 
cisms they voiced about themselves. 


Race-relations 

By far the most persistent questions 
and discussions turned on the problem 
of race relations in America. Everywhere 
nationals were unusually well-informed 
about our problem even down to the 
minutest detail. Let me give you an 
example. I was _—s at Calcutta 
University one Monday afternoon. After 
the speech, a boy got up and said, “What 
about Johnny Bright and Bill Smith?” 
I didn't know who Johnny Bright was, 
much less Bill Smith. I said, “Well, what 
about Johnny Bright?” He said, “I have 
a clipping here from the Times of India, 
and the right-hand column of the front 
page tells the story of Johnny Bright 
of Drake University, greatest ground 


gainer in American football, slugged by 
William Smith of Oklahoma A. & M.” 
And that was only two days after the 
now-famous incident had occurred. 

It is unfortunate that their informa- 
tion is often very one-sided, but it is 
equally unfortunate that most of our 
American officials—and unofficials—are 
abysmally ignorant about the positive 
side of the problem. They usually end 
up as an ineffective apologists. Of course 
one has to identify the source and reason 
for the questions, but I found so many 
Americans make the tragic mistake of 
assuming that an embarrassing question 
about our country or our policies always 
indicated that the one who raised it was 
a Communist, or that it was at least 
Communist-inspired. ae this is 
sometimes the case, most of the time 
such questions are sincere, honest, and 
reflect genuine concerns. Nor must we 
overlook the fact that injustice, discrim- 
ination, and racial prejudice are news 
values of high rating—not only in the 
Far East—but also in Europe and the 
Middle East as well. Every unfortunate 
incident is played up, even without 
Communist aid. 

On the problem of America I had to 
answer the following questions most fre- 
quently—some of them painfully reveal- 
ing of the way in which race problems 
undercut our influence and prestige in 
the world. The first question always was: 
“What about race salstiens in the United 
States? If they are as we have heard, 
then how can the United States be sin- 
cere about us?” 

Along with that would come another 
question: “Can you be President of the 
United States?” That one was loaded— 
usually from a Communist. You got into 
trouble no matter which way you an- 
swered it. If you said, “Well, probably, 

es,” they would say “You're a liar; you 

now you can’t.” If you said “No,” then 
they would turn around and say to the 
audience: “You see, here’s a man whom 
the church sends out here—and they 
must have thought something of him to 
send him here—and yet, he can't be 
President of his country.” 

With pointed indignation they re- 
minded me that Negroes had more rights 
in their national capitals than in Wash- 
ington, D. C. A Moslem asked, “Why 
do you tell us that Christianity is su- 

rior to Islam when we achieve brother- 

ood while you give lip service to it in 
our segregated churches.” A Bombay 

bor leader told me about an A. F. of L. 
delegation that came to his city to or- 
ganize some low-caste laborers. “What 
could they [the A. F. of L.] say to us when 
they refuse to admit Negroes to so many 
of their own unions?” A German student 
leader implored me, “Why can’t Amer- 


ica understand the race problem is 
international problem which is not jj 
ited to an isolated event in your 
Questions like “Aren’t most Negrog 
Communists?” and “Are there still slayy 
in America?” were typical Communi 
thrusts. But the Communists fell victiy 
to their own propaganda. I had the ting 
of my life, free of charge, at last su 
mer’s Communist Youth Festival in 
Berlin because of such a mistake. 


Mistaken Identity 

Wherever I went, I was literal 
mobbed by hundreds of German youth 
seeking my autograph, taking my pictur 
and giving me hammers, buttons, anf 
badges. They thought I was Paul Robe 
son. Fortunately for me, I wasn’t asked 
to sing—and nobody took the troubk 
to ask me whether I was a Communi 
or not. They all took it for granted 
Many of the people were surprised tha 
I could write because they had bee 
sold on the idea that American “ip 
perialism” denied all Negroes education, 
When I told one of the youths thi 
this accusation was not true, he told 
my interpreter that I had no doubt bea 
taught to write by the Communist Party. 
I was able to talk with about two hu 
dred of these young people. Some wer 
Reds, but many were on the fence and 
a great many were disillusioned. I hop 
I disillusioned a few more. 

The question-askers wondered why 
they hadn't seen more American Ne 
groes. hogs | asked me, “Why is it the 
Christian churches do not send us Negw 
missionaries?” ; “Why doesn’t your cour 
try use more Negroes in the embassies 
out here?” Japanese questionners wor- 
dered why no exchange students from 
their nation went to Negro colleges. And 
there were always a few like this one: 
“If Negroes are so badly treated why 
do they fight and give their lives » 
willingly for America? Why don’t they 
rise up and fight back more for thei 
rights?” 

These questions clearly reveal sever 
facts worthy of careful consideration: 

1. The whole world has_ intimate 
knowledge of the race problem in Amer 
ica. 

2. There are still too many Americas 
who supply grist for the Communist 
propaganda mill. 

3. People all over the world mor 
often than not learn a great deal about 
the negative side of our problem, bit 
very little or nothing about what many 
of us are trying to do about it on the 
positive side. 

4. The people of Asia are highly 
color-conscious and have a serious dit 
trust of white Western arrogance. 

5. We cannot win the support @ 
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many of those whose help we need in 
the free world’s struggle against mili- 
tant imperialistic Communism unless 
American race relations are drastically 
improved and a more creative and posi- 
tive policy is forged to tell the better 
side of our story. 

Questions relating to American atti- 
tudes and policies in the struggle against 
Communism were second only to those 
on race relations. Although sometimes 
the questions were naive, they neverthe- 
less indicated how much the people of 
the world are watching and evaluating 
our every thought and action. This is 
at one and the same time a tremendous 
opportunity and a terrible responsibility. 

“What is there to keep us from be- 
lieving that the United States is not just, 
opportunistic?” ask the Japanese. “You 
force us to put a renunciation of war 
clause in our Constitution and now you 
make us tie the Security Pact to the 
Peace Treaty and begin the creation of 
a Japanese police force.” 

Others ask: “Why are you so hysteri- 
cal about Communism and why do you 
fight so negatively instead of positively?” 

“What are your real aims in Korea?” 

“Why do you advertise the atomic 
bomb and your new proposal of the 
hydrogen bomb? Is it because you think 
you can frighten us, or is it because 
you are being corrupted by your power?” 

“Does your military power and might 
give you any security?” 

“How is it in the fight against Com- 
munism that America gets lined up to 
support all kinds of corrupt and dicta- 
torial governments?” 

“Are you interested in our country be- 
cause you want to help us or because 
of your desire to help us improve our- 
selves, or just because you have a selfish 
motive to use us as a buffer against 
Communism?” 


Some real posers 

“Do people in America think they can 
buy friendship and support in the world 
with money?” 

“Why do you refuse to teach what 
Communism is? Is it because you are 
afraid democracy won't come off so well 
if you teach it? Doesn’t this show that 
vou really are losing faith in the demo- 
cratic ideals?” 

“When you curb freedom of speech, 
and freedom of teaching, aren’t you be- 
ginning to use the same methods the 
Communists are using?” 

“Can't you see that Communists are 
beginning to work in Africa and that 
Africa will be the next place for disturb- 
ance and aggression? If you do, then 
why don’t you make an effort to train 
African leadership and orientate it to- 
ward democracy?” 
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soul to a speeded-up mechanical existence?” 


“Did America learn any lessons from 
the China situation? After all, you know, 
you tried to get the Nationalists and 
Communists together there.” 

Most of the questions were raised by 
sincere people who were seeking sincere 
answers. I soon learned to spot the ques- 
tions raised by the small, alert, well-dis- 
ciplined groups of Communists who 
appeared wherever I went. Communists 
always took the floor and either tried to 
keep it, or to raise a series of questions 
after which they made a speech. They 
were never satisfied, no matter how you 
answered. They tried by one ruse or an- 
other to mislead the audience, embarrass 
the speaker, or to utilize someone else’s 
meeting for their own propaganda. What 
troubled me most was not the questions 
but the fact that so many Christian 
groups of students and adults had no 
adequate defense against the Reds’ 
clever and skillful tactics in taking over 
a meeting. 

But we should not assume that be- 
cause they raise serious questions that 
the people of the world do not appreci- 
ate many fine things about us. They do. 
I received and heard ample evidence of 
this fact. It is all the more important then 
that we put their questions in the proper 
frame of reference. I found the world 
not so much anti-American as it was 
frightfully aware of and concerned about 
America. Of a more general nature were 
such questions as the following. 

“Why don’t Americans a, Se 
that their favorable balance of dollars 
can possibly become their greatest curse 
some day?” 

“Why is it you export so many cheap 
movies which give us such a distorted 
picture of America?” 

“Don't you realize that if you could 
export democratic ideas as effectively 
as you export Coca-Cola you could really 
win the world?” 

“Our diplomats learn English. Why 
don’t yours learn our language? Why 
don’t Americans learn more languages 
of the world?” 

“Are you aware of the fact that the 
arrogance of American tourists is often 
harmful to American prestige?” 

“Why do you pay jotball and base- 
ball players and boxers more money and 
homage than you do to great scientists, 


philosophers, and religious leaders? Isn't ° 


this a serious misplacement of values?” 

Christianity, in the light of religious 
revival and world political crisis, has an 
increasingly important role in the present 
hour. Militant Mohammedanism and the 
new enlightenment among some Bud- 
dhists and Hindus face the Christian 
forces with a new challenge. Islam claims 
without serious challenge that within its 
framework it has achieved a realistic 


practice of brotherhood which Christians 
have not yet achieved. In Japan some 
Buddhist sects are beginning nursery 
schools and social service programs. 
Hindu intellectuals are saying something 
like this, which I read in India: “We 
have survived the missionary onslaught 
of the Christian missionary movement; 
we have blunted its best efforts and we 
are now preparing to lead the — 
of India into a new era of religious 
living.” Thus Christians are faced with 
new and serious problems which require 
some very clear and careful thinking as 
we approach the mission task in the 
Middle and Far East. 

Here are some of the questions that 
are being asked about Christianity: 

“Why do you keep many missionary 
compounds separated from the life of 
our community and nation?” 

“How long will it take all Christians 
to accept us as truly equal?” 

“Why do some missionaries act so 
superior when they come out here to 
work in our land?” 

“Why can’t we who are sent to Amer- 
ica for education and training not be 
given more responsibilities and leader- 
ship?” 

“Isn't it time that our younger 
churches begin to send out missionaries 
to other lands, and do you think this 
will be acceptable?” 

“Why do you bring your Christianity 
out here when you have so many non- 
Christians in America?” 


Who asked questions 

These questions were put to me in 
meetings with Buddhist priests who 
asked me to tell them about the social 
service work of my own Church of the 
Master; by young seekers after our 
Christian faith on college campuses; by 
a Hindu doctor who works for the World 
Health Organization; by the Indian 
Dean of one of the Christian theological 
seminaries in India; by a Moslem gov- 
ernment official in the Middle East; by 
a high-school girl in Hiroshima; by a 
labor leader in Bombay; by the secre- 
tary of a Shinto Society; by a student 
in a work camp in Pakistan; by a soldier 
in the Philippine constabulary. Every- 
where, in all walks of life, everyone 
wanted to talk—to tell me about his hopes 
and his dreams and to ask me questions. 
But above all, they wanted to listen. 
Students would miss the last train home 
and be willing to walk miles on a dark 
road in order not to miss the last half- 
hour of a question period. The whole 
East is alive, moving at a rapid pace 
and on fire with a passion for progress. 
It would be well for us to some 
listening and help them find the answers 
to their hopes and dreams, 


ll 





“CRUCIFIXION” 


A Painting by J. William Kennedy 


Good Friday candlelight commun- 

ion service in 1946 provided the 
inspiration for J. William Kennedy's 
painting of the Crucifixion. Sitting in the 
comfortable warmth of the congregation, 
Kennedy looked at the Cross above the 
organ and imagined Christ hanging 
there. “We were observing this tragedy 
from such a distance that the suffering 
and sacrifice no longer seemed real.” It 
was then he resolved to portray the scene 
from the Cross as Jesus must have seen it. 
The then forty-one-year-old artist, a 
member of the art faculty at the Uni- 
versity of Illinois, set to work in his 
spare hours to paint this picture which 
he felt called to do. Three years were 
required to finish the canvas, four feet 
by five feet. The first two years were 
needed for trial compositions, a plasti- 
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cene model, and three drawings the same 
size as the painting itself. Many times 
Kennedy had to climb the stepladder in 
his studio to discover how much a per- 
son hanging from a cross can see of 
those at its base. His wife, Nan, spent 
hours kneeling at the base of the ladder 
with her face upturned as she modeled 


.Mary. The wife of his brother Carl, 


pastor of the Presbyterian Church at 
Circleville, Ohio, until his death, mod- 
eled the women’s figures. 

The artist attributes the newness of 
his work largely to the fact that he bor- 
rowed no figures or details from any of 
the traditional interpretations, Facial ex- 
pressions and gestures are based on ob- 
servations of persons he saw. As he 
painted each person, he tried to experi- 
ence their thoughts and emotions. For 


this reason, he often worked while look- 
ing straight up into a mirror. 

During the past three years, Ken- 
nedy has carried his painting to many 
neighboring communities and explained 
its meaning before church groups and 
meetings of businessmen. Several min 
isters in Kennedy’s home town of Cham- 
paign, Illinois, have used the painting 
for the theme of a sermon. One was 
preached in the artist’s own church, 
the First Presbyterian Church at Cham- 
paign. 

Although now in Kennedy’s studio, 
the picture is for sale at “not less than 
fifteen thousand dollars.” A buyer must 
first agree, however, to have the picture 
hung—not in a private home—but “where 
it will do the most good for Christianity.” 

—A. Ray CARTLIDGE 
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TWO PATHS 


That Form A Cross 


PERHAPS our viewpoint has been wrong. Instead 
of looking up to the Cross, we need to look down 
from the Cross. 

Friedrich Nietzsche, intellectual father of Naz- 
ism, as a young man became disgusted with the 
gemic Christianity of his day. It seemed to him 
a mere comfort raised to a cult, and with his 
capacity to sting us with barbed truth, he wrote 
a saying which strikes home to many Christians 
today: “How little you know of life, you smug and 
comfortable folk.” 

Another German philosopher, Oswald Spengler, 
in his The Decline of the West, put his finger on 
an essential idea when he insisted that the white 
race was due to decline because, in peacetime, no 
one is willing to die for something; they merely 
die of something. 

The keynote of Christ’s life was conflict. He came 
at once into conflict with the scribes and the Phari- 
sees, the elders and the Herodians. He charged the 
leaders of the entrenched order with substituting 
man-made ways and traditions for the ways of God, 
which is just what modern civilization is doing. 
He was tenderhearted but not tenderminded. He 
called popular leaders “whited sepulchres” and 
“generation of vipers.” There was no shrinking 
on his part from the inevitable Cross. As his last 
defiant act, he threw the money-changers out of 
the temple. He refused to run away, to hide; and 
what was more, he refused to compromise. He 
knew how to die as he knew how to live. 

He could not force men to change; he rejected 
any political or military scheme which would have 
men die for him; but he could die for them, and 
in the dying put something into human lives which 
was never there before. And on the lonely and 

nizing Cross he stood startlingly and trium- 

tly etched against the hard-faced background 
of greed, the lust for power, bigotry, pride, hypoc- 
risy, hate, and low mediocrity. The steel-gray valor 
of him makes the foggy background of’ man’s 
civilization seem even more bestial and jungle-like. 


By his living he did not conquer; but by his 
dying he could and did put a new life into a decaying 
world. 

Wherever two divergent ways meet, a cross is 
formed. If we have no cross, it means that our way 
parallels the way of the world. When our way 
differs from the way of the world, a cross is formed. 

There is no other way to a fuller life, there is 
no other way to a better social order, than Jesus’s 
way. Not the way of making others serve you, but 
the way of giving yourself for others, The Cross is 
rightfully the only symbol of redemption, because 

giving of oneself is, by the very laws of human 
and divine nature, the only way of salvation. 

There is something too smug and self-sufficient 
in the singing of “The Old Rugged Cross on a Hill 
e trouble is just that it is far away. 
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There is a much older and truer hymn in former 
hymn books (we have graduated from it in our 
newer editions) which goes something like this: 


“Must Jesus bear the cross alone, And all the 
world go free? 
No, there’s a cross for every one, And there’s 
a cross for me.” 


As the Cross of Christ grows in significance at this 
season, we are forced to ask how great a change in 
life it can make and what its significance is. The 
question is a valid one; but we cannot answer it 
until we discover the answer in our own experience, 
and come to know in our lives what the Cross really 
is. Only then does it cease to be an orthodox, aca- 
demic theory and become a potent fact—only then 
does it really take away our sin. Jesus Christ was 
not the founder of a system; he was the giver of life. 

Paul expressed it in a passionate desire: “That 
I may know him, and the power of his resurrection, 
and the fellowship of his sufferings. . . .” John 
talked about it in Revelation when he calls himself 
*. .. your brother and companion in tribulation, 
and in the kingdom and patience of Christ Jesus.” 
“Learn to pay the same tax of suffering,” writes 
Peter (Moffatt’s translation, I Peter 5:9). 


THIS WAS OUR LORD’S statement: “In the 
world ye shall have tribulation. . . .” Do we? He 
was not talking about disease and bodily pain. He 
was talking about the tribulation which comes like 
friction to a moving object when we stand for 
something the world does not believe in, Christians 
in danger zones across the sea, like Christians in 
the underground during the war, have learned to 
know what the Cross means in 1952. Can we Ameri- 
ean Christians isolate ourselves in complacency 
amid the life-and-death struggle? Such a book as 
Bonhoeffer’s The Cost of Discipleship, written by 
a devoutly Christian German out of the agony of 
life in a concentration camp, makes us slink away 
in shame at our unwillingness to pay the price 
without which the world cannot be saved. It is only 
by discovering our willingness to walk the way of 
the Cross that the world will ever discover the Cross 
of Christ. 

“He that loseth his life . . . shall find it.” 

“If any man will come after me” (mark the if 
—no oné can be expected to come without a per- 
sonal choice; and no one can be made to come), 
“let him deny himself, and take up his cross, and 
follow me.” There it is—plain, blunt, and under- 
standable. It is not enough for you and me to know 
about the Cross; you and I must know the Cross. 


By Wituiam THomson Hanzscue 
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f beer is an old Negro spiritual which 
has been running through my mind. 
It asks a very pointed question: “Were 
you there when they crucified my Lord?” 
The thoughtless answer is no. How could 
anyone living today take part in some- 
thing that happened at the Cross nine- 
teen centuries ago? But there is a host 
of familiar faces about the Cross, and 
the old spiritual is insistent in its query, 
“Were you there when they crucified my 
Lord?” 

I behold Nicodemus. He was there 
in all his judicial pride. It is true that 
Nicodemus looked upon Jesus with di- 
vine respect: “Rabbi, we know that thou 
art a teacher come from God.” Nico- 
demus neither raised his voice against 
Jesus nor opposed the Master, but he 
did not openly associate himself with 
the “teacher come from God.” Nico- 
demus was not ready to face the bitter 
winds of persecution and sacrifice that 
such an association might demand. Nico- 
demus had too much to lose: social 
status, political position, economic privi- 
leges, and academic respect. Conse- 
quently, Nicodemus stood by as Jesus 
was led forth to die. His was a passive 
part, but a real part. Yes, Nicodemus 
was there because of his pride when they 
crucified my Lord. 

Do you ever allow pride to rule any 
part of your life? Pride often destroys 
the very thing which in our souls we 
cherish most. Pride crushes humility 
which makes souls radiant with faith and 
love. Pride of possessions, pride of social 





Reprinted by permission from the Pulpit Digest 
(April, 1949). Copyright 1949 by Pulpit Digest 
Publishing Company. 
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By LOUIS J. KOVAR 


Judas Iscariot 


standing, pride of learning—pride is a 
deadly sin that makes us think of our- 
selves more highly than we ought to 
think. If you are a victim of this sin, 
you were there when they crucified my 
Lord. 

I see Judas Iscariot. He was there 
when they crucified my Lord. Greed led 
him to the Cross. The grasping sin of 
greed caused Judas to sell Jesus for 
thirty pieces of silver. Greed caused 
Judas to cry out against the woman who 
anointed Jesus. Yes, Judas was there. He 
betrayed the Master with a kiss; he sold 
him for thirty pieces of silver. 

Do you ever find yourself a victim 
of greed? Greed is the basic cause of 
most wars. Greed is the sin that motivates 
men to sell liquor, dope, and narcotics 
which destroy millions of lives in every 
generation. Greed drives a man to rob 
his fellow men. Greed is the sin that 
makes a man stingy and selfish. Greed 
causes people to rob God in their giving. 
Greed is the evil spirit that makes thank- 
less souls. Greed had much to do with 
the Crucifixion of the Savior; and if you 
are a victim of selfishness in any form, 
you were represented at the Cross. 

I recognize Peter the coward. He was 
there. Peter denied his Lord thrice be- 
fore the cock crew. Where was Peter 
when the crosses were raised on Gol- 
gotha? Nobody knows; Peter was not in 
sight, but Peter was there. Fear repre- 
sented him at the Cross. 

In our own day, Jesus is not hurt 
so much by skeptics, infidels, and athe- 
ists, for they do not speak with spiritual 
authority. The cause of Christ is hurt 
most by professing, unregenerated Chris- 


tians who claim to be the sons of God, 
but spiritually are the sons of Satan 
—members who neglect their spiritual 
responsibilities, who do not put God 
first; members who will not humble 
themselves in the sight of the Lord and 
conform to his commandments. Yes, we 
have spiritual cowards in every church 
and community because it is often easier 
to face gunfire, bombs, and the sword 
than it is to stand by our spiritual con- 
victions. Peter has many friends today 
because most people are spiritual cow- 
ards in some degree. Were you ever 
guilty of spiritual cowardice? If so, you 
were there when they crucified my Lord. 


I sEE Herod Antipas. He too was at 
the Cross. Herod was a powerful 
man, for he ruled a fourth part of the 
Roman Empire. In the eyes of the world, 
he was a great man because of his posi- 
tion. Herod was a specialist—not in any 
virtue but in the great sin of sensuality. 
He had no regard for the moral and spit- 
itual decencies of life. He was supersti- 
tious, cunning, and one of the most 
immoral men in ancient history. He 
cared only for the satisfaction of his per- 
sonal lust; he sent his own wife away 
and seduced his brother’s wife to live 
with him in adultery, in open disregard 
of law and convention. Yes, Herod was 
there when John the Baptist spoke 
openly of Herod’s awful sin with Herod- 
ias, the adulterous woman with whom 
he lived, and Herod was there when 
Herodias asked for the head of John the 
Baptist to be brought in on a platter. 
Yet Jesus had to be tried before a scoun- 
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drel like that. Herod was there when he 
sent Jesus away to be crucified, but the 
paramount question is, Were you there 
when they crucified my Lord? 

Sensuality is not only an ancient sin, 
but it is found deeply embedded in the 
heart of modern life. Remember how 
lng it took to close the night clubs at 
nidnight during the war? Little does the 
average church member realize the ex- 
tent of sensuality in America. The alco- 
holic must drink more and more to get 
tlief; the pleasure-seeker must stay 
longer and later to satisfy his craving for 
acitement; the drug addict must con- 
santly increase the size of his dosage to 
getrelief; and the promiscuous adulterer 
must seek new fields of sin to satisfy 
the lust of the flesh. What are these 
four cravings? They are the demands 
of a sin-sick soul, a soul sick with the 
sin of sensuality. Are you guilty of any 
if these? If so, you were there when 
they crucified my Lord. 


SEE not only the people thus identi- 

fied, but a seething crowd of people, 
iviolent mob about the Cross. On Palm 
Sinday they that went before and they 
that followed cried, “Hosanna; blessed 
she that cometh in the name of the 
lord.” Now, four days later, they cry, 
‘Cucify him... . Crucify him.” What 
icontrast. The central figure is the same. 
esis is unchanged. Does it mean that 

people were indifferent to Jesus on 
both days? Did they act without think- 
ing? Did they weigh the evidence? Yes, 

indifferent crowd was there when 
they crucified my Lord. Nor is it an 
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Peter 


ancient tragedy; even today most people 

are indifferent to Jesus Christ and his 

Church. Take a walk about any Ameri- 

can city during the hour of worship, 

and you will come back with a heavy 

heart. You can see what happened in the 

heart of G. A. Studdert-Kennedy after 

he took a walk about his city: 

When Jesus came to Golgotha they 
hanged Him on a tree, 

They drave great nails through hands 
and feet, and made a Calvary; 

They crowned Him with a crown of 
thorns, red were His wounds and deep, 

For those were crude and cruel days, 
and human flesh was cheap. 

When Jesus came to Birmingham they 
simply passed Him by, 

They never hurt a hair of Him, they 
only let Him die; 

For men had grown more tender, and 
they would not give Him pain, 

They only just passed down the street, 
and left Him in the rain. 

Still Jesus cried, “Forgive them; for 
they know not what they do,” 

And still it rained the wintry rain that 
drenched Him through and through; 

The crowds went home and left the 
street without a soul to see, 

And Jesus crouched against a wall and 
cried for Calvary.° 


In a religious survey which was con- 
ducted by a nationally known woman's 
magazine some time ago, it was found 
that 91 per cent of our American women 
believe in God, 75 per cent believe that 
children should have definite religious 
instruction; but it was also discovered 
that only 47 per cent of these women 





make any effort to attend church. What 
a graphic picture of American indiffer- 
ence. How pointedly the Master said, 
“Not every one that saith unto me, Lord, 
Lord, shall enter into the kingdom of 
heaven; but he that doeth the will of my 
Father which is in heaven.” Do you ever 
find yourself guilty of indifference? Rare 
is the soul that can escape. If you are 
guilty, you were there with the crowd 
when they crucified my Lord. 

I want to make a confession. I was 
there when they crucified my Lord. I 
was there when they nailed him to the 
tree. I was there when they pierced him 
in the side. I was there when they laid 
him in the tomb. Sometimes it causes 
me to tremble, but I was there. 

There at the Cross I first saw the 
light. There upon the Cross I recognized 
the hope of salvation. There at the 
Cross I realized that “God so loved the 
world, that he gave his only begotten 
Son, that whosoever believeth in him 
should not perish, but have everlasting 
life.” 


es, I was there; the mob was there; 

Herod and Herodias were there; 
Peter was there; Judas was there; Nico- 
demus was there; in fact, the whole 
human race was there. We all had a part 
in it. “All we like sheep have gone 
astray.” And as we all gathered at the 
Cross to crucify the Lord with our sin, 
so we must all gather at the Cross to 
be delivered from our sin. 





*“Indifference” by G. A. Studdert-Kennedy from 
The Best of Studdert-Kennedy. Used by permission 
of the publishers, Harper & Brothers, 
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Spring is here at last—and summer 
isn't far away. It’s still a bit chilly, but 
it isn’t any too early to start planning 
that summer vacation. 

From Junior who is ten and using the 
money from his newspaper route to 
finance his trip to camp—to grandmother 
who can spend $1,500 and the month 
of August in Latin America—there is 
something special vacation-wise for 
everybody in the Church. Your Sunday 
school superintendent (or you) might 
like to set out with the family for Ten- 
nessee’s Great Smoky Mountains and 
two weeks of study and recreation at 
nearby Maryville College. Or you might 
want to see the magnificent purple 
mountains of New Mexico on your way 
to a leadership school in Albuquerque. 

A rich fare of summer activities in- 
cludes foreign tours, leadership training 
schools in all parts of the U. S., camps 
for children and teen-agers, conferences 
for young people, and many kinds of 
service projects in the U. S. and abroad. 
In the following four pages are some of 
the plans prepared for church families. 
Take a look. You may get some ideas. 


Presbyterian World Tours 


Mexico and Guatemala—July 29 to 
August 15. An all-expense tour from 
New Orleans to Guatemala City via 
Yucatan and return to New Orleans 
costs $440. 

You will go by Pan-American clipper 
over the emerald waters of the Gulf, ar- 
riving for lunch at famous Merida Hotel. 
Then back 2,000 years to wander in the 
ruins of Chichen-Itza and see the well- 
preserved remains of a highly civilized 
Mayan city, including a pyramid 550 
feet square at the base. 

The names alone are filled with 
romance: Chichicastenango, Quezalte- 
nango. At the latter, nestled among 
mountains on a lush plateau 7,000 feet 
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above sea level, is La Patria School, 
largest Presbyterian mission school in 
Guatemala, with an enrollment of 300. 
Here you will meet four well-known mis- 
sionaries to Latin America. The Rev- 
erend and Mrs. Paul Burgess have trans- 
lated the Bible and a hymnal into the 
Quiche language. The Reverend and 
Mrs. H. Dudley Peck were the first to 
put the Mam language in writing. 

Modern Guatemala City and fabulous 
Antigua, capital of the Spanish con- 
querors, are part of the trip. Time will 
go too quickly, but forever will remain 
memories of the countries and the im- 
pact of missionary service. 


Latin America—August 3 to Sep- 
tember 1. It will cost exactly $1,490 to 
visit Colombia, Ecuador, Peru, Chile, 
Argentina, Brazil, on a_ thirty-day, 
18,000-mile trip by air, bus, and car. 

From New York you will go via Pan- 
American Airways to Barranquilla, Co- 
lombia, where we have six churches 
and a number of preaching points, five 
schools, and two clinics. A staff of sixty 
Colombians and several Presbyterian 
missionaries operate the schools, which 
enroll more than 1,000. 

Then you will go to Bogota and Pres- 
byterian-run Colegio Americano, which 
enrolls more than 500 boys and girls in 
the first large co-educational school in 
Colombia. 

In Sao Paulo, Brazil, you will visit the 
Church's largest mission station in South 
America. At Quito, Ecuador, you will 
see the famous radio station, “Voice of 
the Andes.” 

The trip from Santiago to Buenos 
Aires is a scenic high point of the trip, 
including an air view of the Christ of 
the Andes. The Andes are breathtaking- 
ly magnificent. So are the great Iquassu 
Falls, fabulous Rio de Janeiro, Sugar 
Loaf Mountain, and the statue of Christ 
the Redeemer overlooking the city. 
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LEADERSHIP TRAINING 


Start with a vacation map of the U.S. 
What intrigues you most? California 
redwoods? The Oregon coastline? New 
Mexico cliff-dwellings? What would you 
like to do—swim, golf, catch salmon in 
the Columbia River? 

Whatever it is, you will probably dis- 
cover that it can be combined with a 
week or two of making new friends and 
learning how to do a better job in your 
own church. 

Last summer some 3,500 Presbyte- 
rians did jusi this. They were teachers, 
directors, superintendents, church offi- 
cers, women’s association leaders, and 
those interested in missionary education, 
social action, audio-visuals, radio and 
TV, parent and family life, administra- 
tion, and recreation. This summer, there 
will be more than thirty schools to 
choose from. (For a complete list, see 
page 38.) 


Area Schools 


Maryville College, Maryville, Ten- 
nessee. While students of all racial back- 
grounds are welcome at all the schools, 
a special effort is made at Maryville to 
assure interracial participation. Classes 
are held in the beautiful modern arts 
building with its wall of glass. A choir 
school will be conducted by Dr. Law- 
rence Curry, music director at Beaver 
College, Jenkintown, Pennsylvania. 

Situated on a high sloping hill, Mary- 
ville has a fine view of the Great Smoky 
Mountains. A Bible course will be con- 
ducted by Dr. Carter Swaim, professor 
of New Testament and Literature at 
Western Seminary, Pittsburgh. 

Menaul School, Albuquerque, New 
Mexico. This is a national missions 
senior high school. In this area also can 
be found the Embudo Presbyterian 
Hospital and many mission stations (see 
P. L., February 2). 

This country is interesting also for 


its ageless pueblos and the atomic-bomb 
plant at Los Alamos, in addition to cliff- 
dwellings and the Carlsbad Caverns. 


Park College, Parkville, Missouri. 
Near Kansas City, this college is beau- 
tifully situated on a high bluff overlook- 
ing the Missouri River and includes a 
valuable art collection donated by the 
Carnegie Foundation. John Groller, sec- 
retary of broadcasting for the National 
Missions Board, will conduct a radio 
school here. 


College of Wooster, Wooster, Ohio. 
Famous for its brick walks and its author- 
president, Howard Lowry, this Presby- 
terian College is the host to the oldest of 
the Church’s leadership schools. Here 
will be held another choir school, headed 
by the noted music director, Frederic 
Miler. At this school you will watch the 
building of an organ. Swimming, tennis, 
and golf are all convenient on Wooster’s 
lovely campus. And be sure to try the 
chocolate sodas at the Student Union. 

Lewis and Clark College, Portland, 
Oregon. This section of the country is 
scenic and historical. The college, named 
for the discoverers of the Columbia 
River, has lovely landscaped gardens, 
terraced lawns, and nationally famous 
rose gardens. Some of the classes will be 
held in the college's newest building. A 
radio workshop will be conducted by 
Professor Henry B. Adams, director of 
the radio department at San Francisco 
Seminary. Nobody ever forgets the 
vespers held on the lawn, with stately 
Mount Hood in the background. 

San Francisco Seminary, San Ansel- 
mo. This school is one-half hour's drive 
from San Francisco. The area resembles 
ancient Palestine in topography, climac- 
tic conditions, and flowers. This is the 
land of the giant redwoods. The lab 
school is conducted at San Anselmo, the 
youth section at blue, clear Lake Tahoe, 
just over the California line in Nevada. 
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Summer camping for young America 
is a tradition as old and as famous as 
ice-cream cones and popcorn. Last sum- 
mer more than 25,000 Presbyterian 
young people spent from one week to 
two months working, playing, and wor- 
shiping together in hundreds of church- 
sponsored camps. The energetic youths 
conducted vacation Bible schools, paint- 
ed churches, sang, swam—and even built 
roads. Indications are that there will be 
even more campers this year—and there'll 
be room for them in every part of the 
U. S. and in many foreign lands (see 
page 38 for details). 

For all of these ventures the cost is 
quite moderate, although some involve 
the expense of travel to distant points. 
No fancy wardrobes are necessary. 
Sneakers, blue jeans, and lumberjack 
shirts are standard equipment every- 
where. Clothing should be simple, 
sturdy, and easy to take care of. Here 
are some of the many activities that 
young Presbyterians can look forward to 
this summer. 


Junior Camps 


For spirited nine-to-eleven-year-olds 
who want to go away on their own, 
junior camping offers an adventurous 
week or two out-of-doors, inspecting the 
secrets of nature with experienced adult 
guides. Fine Christian training for the 
inquisitive may even answer some of 
those questions about God and why we 
are here. Small supervised units help 
boys and girls form friends quickly. 
Campers sleep in tents and cabins, do 
some of their own cooking over camp- 
fires. Rest hours and regular bedtimes 
keep anxious parents from early gray 
hairs. One hundred camps throughout 


OR YOUNG PEOPLE 


the United States offer a wide variety of 
scenery and travel experiences. 


Junior High Camps 


There'll be plenty going on in the 
165 junior high camps for youngsters 
twelve to fourteen. Many synods and 
presbyteries own their own camp sites 
and operate at cost. One of the most 
spectacular is Camp Menucha, a former 
estate overlooking the Columbia River 
in Oregon. Leadership will include for- 
eign missionaries on furlough and Chris- 
tian nationals from other lands who are 
studying in this country. The camp 
theme for 1952 is related to the 
Church’s New Curriculum materials. 

The junior highers can leave their 
roller skates at home because the sports 
and recreation will be definitely back- 
woods. They learn to swim, fish, and 
handle boats—and even find out what 
kinds of wood will burn in the rain. 
Through study of nature, they gain an 
appreciation of God as creator and God 
as provider. And if they think they’re 
all fingers and thumbs, they shouldn't 
be discouraged. Camp craft instructors 
will help them make fine gifts. 


Conferences 


These gatherings are for keen-minded 
young men and women from fifteen to 
twenty-three who want to study religi- 
ous subjects under the guidance of 
skilled, tested Christian leaders. For this 
year, 150 conferences have been sched- 
uled, including two in Alaska, one in 
Cuba, and one in Puerto Rico. 

Recreation depends on location, but 
there is usually swimming and riding to 
supplement study and worship on beau- 


tiful camp sites or college campuses, A 
full program with inspiring leader 
makes a summer conference a major in- 
fluence in every young life. The confer. 
ence-goers will enjoy directing most of 
their activities under the Westminster 
Fellowship commission plan. Last sum. 
mer One out of every five attending these 
conferences expressed interest in going 
into some full-time church vocation. 


Institutional Service Units 


This is a serious business for youths 
interested in helping the mentally ill 
Needed is a mature interest in psychol- 
ogy, sociology, nursing, teaching, or a 
church vocation, plus one year of college, 
These young Presbyterians will be regu- 
lar ward attendants, but will have oppor. 
tunities to help with recreation, music, 
and crafts for the mentally ill. Last year, 
units entertained their patients with orig- 
inal musical productions. Members study 
mental health problems under hospital 
doctors and staff members. They receive 
prevailing hospital salaries (which range 
from $70 - $100 a month) maintenance, 
and work in eight-hour shifts, usually 
forty-eight hours a week. 

Units this year will be of two to three 
months’ duration, and will be held at 
the Philadelphia State Hospital, Phila- 
delphia, Pennsylvania; Illinois State Hos 
pital, Kankakee, Illinois; and the Mental 
Health Institute, Cherokee, Iowa. 


Caravans 


Caravanning is one of the most intrigu- 
ing (and most popular) of the Church's 
summer activities for its younger mem- 
bers. High school graduates and college 
students who go on caravans have a real 
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interest in helping others. They also have 
to be as adaptable as chameleons and 
flexible as eels to handle the many as- 
signments that come their way. One day 
they may be speaking to a women’s 
guild and wielding a hammer on a wor- 
ship center. And the next day they may 
be planning programs for a Westminster 
Fellowship group or leading songs for a 
church school picnic. Piano players are 
always assured of a wonderful time on 
these six-week excursions to help out 
in churches. Travel is usually by car 
under wise and able leadership. 

Caravan teams are trained during the 
third week in June at Portland, Oregon; 
San Anselmo, California; Dubuque, 
lowa; Champaign, Illinois; Bowling 
Green, Ohio; and Jenkintown, Pennsyl- 
vania. Then it’s off on the open road 
to spend a week each in five different 
churches. Teams usually return to their 
training centers for a summers end 
round-up. 


Community Service Projects 


For caravan veterans and church- 
minded college undergraduates, commu- 
nity service projects provide the perfect 
way to spend two to three months help- 
ing others. These projects usually begin 
in early June and are open to young 
men and women with at least one year 
of college. 

These vacationers go into the field to 
help missionaries and Board represent- 
atives tackle major jobs. They work in 
neighborhood houses, run vacation Bible 
schools, help supply churches, and teach 
and counsel children of many different 
national and racial backgrounds in cities, 
tural communities, and coal-mining 
regions. Their board, room, and travel 
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150 YEARS OF NATIONAL 
MISSIONS 


If you are driving to the Gen- 
eral Assembly in May, attending 
a leadership school, or just va- 
cationing, you will want to take 
along a National Missions guide 
to points of interest in early Pres- 
byterian Church history. 

This guide, in process of prep- 
aration, is part of the National 
Missions sesquicentennial year cel- 
ebration this year, It will tell you 
about places in almost every state 
where the Church played a dra- 
matic role in the growth of the 
United States. 

For the anniversary guide, write 
to Dr. Merlyn A. Chappel, 156 
Fifth Avenue, New York 10. 











expenses are paid while they are in the 
field, but the students are responsible for 
getting to and from their assignments. 
Typical projects will be held this year 
in Chicago, New York, West Virginia, 
and New Mexico. One of the most in- 
teresting of the community service oper- 
ations is the Seabrook Farms multi-racial 
camp in southern New Jersey (see P.L., 
Sept. 1, 1951). 


International Work Camps 


For a once-in-a-lifetime summer ex- 
perience, rugged, healthy young people 
over eighteen shouldn’t miss the op- 
portunity to attend an international work 
camp. These camps—perhaps the most 
famous is in Agape, Italy—are scattered 
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throughout the world and bring together 
representatives of every race and de- 
nomination. If the family budget can’t 
handle a trip to Europe or Asia for son 
or daughter, there are international 
camps this summer in East Harlem, 
New York; Swannanoa, North Carolina; 
and El Gaucio, San Sebastian, and 
Mayaguez, Puerto Rico. 


If an ocean voyage can be arranged, 
there are wonderful camps in Europe 
and Asia. Previous summer-project ex- 
perience is desirable for these camps. 
Knowledge of French or German is of 
great value for the European camps, 
which will be held during July and 
August in England, Belgium, France, 
Germany, Italy, Greece, and Finland. 

In Asia, camps will be busy in 
Chiengmai, Thailand; Iloilo City in the 
Philippines during May; and in three 
Japanese cities during July and August. 
And for the student who is really travel- 
conscious, there will be a camp in Jo- 
hannesburg, South Africa, during July 
and August. 


The camp in Thailand will begin next 
month, a little early for American par- 
ticipants. But the work done there is 
similar in scope to that done in all. 
Last year some forty students, including 
twelve girls and a member of Siam’s 
royal family, built a rice granary and 
laid the foundations for a church. They 
helped families nearby with farming, 
taught children, fought disease, and 
spread the Christian faith. The under- 
standing being developed in all of these 
camps between the youth of many na- 
tions is one of the most important post- 
war developments in the Christian 
Church. 
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aps we know why we go to Church. 





What shall we say to the many “blithe spirits’ 


claim to worship God wherever they ch 


By GEORGE HEDLEY 


ANY PEOPLE do not profes 
irreligion as such, but effer 
tively practice it by cutti 
themselves off from the organ. 

ized fellowship of religious people. 4 
can be religious,” their argument goes 
“without bothering with the Church, | 
can live a moral life in my home and 
in my business. I can think better alone 
than I can in a crowd. I can worship 
God in the hills or by the sea. Why 
should I go to tiresome services, and 
listen to dull sermons, when my religion 
is complete without the need of anything 
of that sort?” 

The summary answer to all this is the 
one Jesus made to some men ‘who wer 
taking exactly the opposite point of view, 
The scribes and Pharisees were ver 
much concerned to carry out their formal 
religious duties, even to the point of 
setting aside for the Temple the tenth 
part of the produce of their herb gar. 
dens; but, said Jesus, they had omitted 
“the weightier matters of the law, judg. 
ment, mercy, and faith.” “These,” he 
concluded, “ought ye to have done, and 
not to leave the other undone.” 

For the moment let us concede the 
positives which our friends assert éf 
themselves. Let us suppose that they 
have not neglected judgment, mercy, 
and faith. Let us admit that they live 
what is recognized as a decent life, that 
they have a reverent approach to the 
God of nature, that their thought about 
religion is serious and honest. These 
things are good, and they should be 
included in every religious life. These, 
therefore, rightly are done. But what 
about the things that have been left un 
done? Are they quite as unimportant, 
quite as trivial, as has been alleged? 

The first question that presents itself 
is that of the origin of these personal 
values with which their holders are s0 
fully content. What is the measure of a 
personal “moral life” in our society? With 
all the shifts in detailed interpretation, 
with all the changes brought about by 
change in social situations, the central 
ethical emphases of the Hebrew-Chris- 
tian tradition are clear enough to make 
it evident that they have set the ac 
cepted standards of individual behavior: 
honesty, hard work, family loyalty, a 
measure of kindness. How, again, did 
our friend happen to find his God in 
the heavens or upon the mountains? He 
may or may not read the Psalms, but 
inescapably he borrows from them. (Per- 
haps he borrows via Wordsworth, which 
makes hirn the more sentimental and 
appreciably the léss religious, but this 
distinction he keeps outside the range 
of his notice.) Where, finally, did he get 
the ideas he reworks, or the books that 
he reads for further stimulus? The at 
cestry of the books that he reads and the 
ideas is evident in their character: agaif 
the heritage of Hebrew-Christianity. 
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Our culture is suffused with the re- 
ligious traditions of Israel and of West- 
ern Europe. There are some persons who, 
because of secularity in our — 
ways of education, never have receive 
the cultural bequest which is rightfully 
theirs. But there are others who, owing 
the debt because they have benefited 
by the good received, deny it in their 
failure to realize who their benefactors 
have been. 

It is clear enough, at least in theory, 
that the individual legatee can seize his 
inheritance, take it to himself, and enjoy 
its blessings, while remaining quite 
alone. He learned the tradition in school; 
he can read the Psalms for inspiration 
and other books of knowledge; he can 
unite his early education and his current 
thinking to produce for himself new 
formulations which he finds interesting 
and satisfying. This is precisely what he 
claims to be possible, because he is con- 
vinced that he has done it. And in it 
he is wholly satisfied. 

At the risk of disturbing the peace 
he so happily has gained, we must ask 
him now how far this pleasant theory 
really works out in practice. There are a 
number of practical questions that de- 
mand to be raised. For example, what 
procedure does this man use to check 
on his morality, first as to its specific 
relevance to the modern scene, and then 
as to the stability with which actually 
he maintains his own ethical course? 
How often actually does he think of 
God on a Sierra Club trip, and what 
sort of prayer does he usually offer 
when he is fishing? What criteria does 
he employ to test the validity of his own 
thinking, or the validity of argument in 
the books that he reads? 


HE tradition of religious faith is 

not a static entity, completed 

when the Scriptural canon was 

established, or when the now 
middle-aged managed at last to escape 
from regular Sunday school attendance. 
The concepts of theology are not closed; 
the structure of an ethical system needs 
continually to be re-examined in the 
light of new situations; the experience 
of worship is something different in 
community from what it is in solitude. 
What all this means is that the commun- 
ion of saints, which produced the riches 
that this man treasures, has not gone out 
of business. It still is producing; and if 
he does not know what its products are 
today, he is (oh, how this will upset 
him ) simply out-of-date. 

The religious institutions of our so- 
ciety are by far the oldest social organ- 
isms now in existence, much older than 
the political entities, and having outlived 
countless changing imperial and national 
powers. The Church of Jesus Christ car- 
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ries on today, well into its twentieth 
successive century, the same work of 
trying to interpret the issues of life, the 
same adventure of seeking to solve the 
riddles of the universe, the same service 
of inspiration to its people, in which it 
has engaged from the beginning, and 
by which it created the values which 
now our solitary thinks to hug to him- 
self. If, however, he ignores the contin- 
uing creativity of the Church, he is 
clinging to a static revelation rather than 
sharing in a growing one. It has to be 
granted that many within the Church do 
not quite succeed in keeping intellectual 
and moral pace with the Church’s grow- 
ing discoveries and realizations. It is evi- 
dent, however, that they have a far better 
chance to keep up than does he who 
hears nothing at all of what is going on. 

The “decent life” cliché, for example, 
ail too commonly reflects the purely in- 
dividual ethic of early Protestantism, 
without any recognition either of the 
social urgency of the Hebrew prophets 
and the communal spirit of medieval 
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“, .. there is the story of the 


father who said, ‘Come on, we 


can sing hymns on the beach,’ 


to whom the little girl replied, 
‘But we won't, will we?’ We 


can. But do we?” 
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Christianity, on the one hand, or of to- 
a vital attempts to relate religious 
values to the workings of our industrial 
economy, on the other. Our fugitive from 
fellowship no doubt refrains from killing, 
from stealing, perhaps even from malev- 
olence. He pays his bills; he gives his 
secretary the prevailing — for her 
job category; he hands the office boy a 
bit of folding money for Christmas. 
These things ought he to do; but there 
are other things he may be leaving un- 
done because they never have been 
brought to his attention. 

Has it occurred to him that the “de- 
cent life” in this generation scarcely is 
complete without recognizing not only 
the need of the office boy for some 
extra Christmas cash, but also the con- 
tinuing need of our economy to keep 
prices stable enough so that the middle 
class will not be quite wiped out? No 
doubt he gets excited about his taxes; 
but he may be quite startled at the sug- 
gestion that one’s judgment about the 
tax system, in terms of its social effects, 
ought to be determined in the light of 
fundamental moral value. He grumbles 
to the secretary, even though usually he 


brags to his friends, about the growing 
size of her semimonthly check; yet com- 
monly he is unaware equally of the rel- 
evance of her buying power to the 
general success of business, a purely 
mathematical relationship, and of the 
relevance of her income to her personal 
adjustment, which is an ethical and fi- 
= a religious consideration. 

In our day contradictory charges 
against the Church are made by those 
who think it does too little in the social 
realm and by those who think it does 
too much. Our present problem charac- 
ter does not fit exactly into either of 
these categories, but he too needs some 
education. His weakness is that, while 
he sees the bearing of religious judg- 
ments on his personal financial probity, 
he fails altogether to carry the logic 
through to the larger realms of business 
and industrial procedure. a 
mercy, and faith are equally demanding 
on every level, and to adhere to them 
only in the narrowed circle of the in- 
dividual’s behavior is to deny them in 
the wider reaches of man’s experience 
in a total community. The first challenge, 
then, to the person who believes he can 
be moral without formal religious con- 
tacts is to ask him how far his morality 
reaches. If he will investigate, he is likely 
to find that religion holds it should reach 
much further. 


KIN TO the failure to see the wider 
relevance of ethical judgments 
in the world is the unwillingness 
to admit that one needs sup- 

port from others in the fulfillment of his 
own moral obligations. This considera- 
tion appears in two noticeable points: 
that of aid and encouragemeut in main- 
taining a personal code, and that of the 
power and unity in achieving a social 
goal. As to the personal side, what has 
happened frequently in our modern ur- 
ban communities has been the substitu- 
tion of the luncheon club for the Church 
as a source of strength and comfort to 
the individual. Actually any Rotarian or 
Kiwanian who denies the value of fel- 
lowship in the Church is hopelessly 
self-contradictory. What really he is say- 
ing is that he prefers the c:ub to the 
Church, whether because of its mood 
or because of its particular morals. Those 
morals, we should note, while of the 
highest standard in the personal area, 
commonly represent just the individualist 
ethic that was the mark of Puritanism; 
and one is driven to suspect that the 
preference for club over Church may 
exist because the club makes fewer sug- 
gestions that are upsetting to personal 
satisfaction in an old and unexamined 
mode of conduct. 

The luncheon clubber who denies the 
claims of the Church, while confessing 
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“It is time that they who say they are for what the churches 


allegiance to the Christian ideal, thus 
stands convicted of at least a measure 
of dishonesty in his profession. His ob- 
jection is not to association, which he 
seeks in this other setting. It would seem 
then that he must be governing his 
choice by considerations of content; and 
whether that content be individually or 
socially centered, it never is quite the 
same in a group of men gathered be- 
cause of business association as it is in 
a fellowship whose common concern is 
the realization of the ultimate values of 
all human experience. 

The further step of cooperation as a 
multiplier of individual usefulness also 
characterizes the luncheon club to some 
extent; and I have no purpose to deny 
the valuable public services which many 
of the clubs have rendered, and the gen- 
uine generosity with which some of them 
have contributed time and money to the 
development of programs of welfare in 
their communities. The clubs now are 
national and international too, and they 
have made enough impact on the world 
to become in themselves a major issue 
for Roman Catholic policy. Here again, 
however, the Church is a far greater 
institution than is the luncheon club, 
much more truly international, much 
more inclusive in its interests, in its serv- 
ices, and in its personnel. If one believes 
he should support the program of his 
club, his only tenable reason for refusing 
to support the program of the greater 
social servant which is the Church is 
that he really isn’t for the Church’s pro- 
gram. This is his privilege, if he wishes 
to take it. All I am asking is that he shall 
not disguise from himself the real reason 
for his reluctance to share in the enter- 
prise of the Christian fellowship. 


one oF this luncheon club an- 

alogy applies to the genuine 

recluse. He may really dislike 

groups of people all of the time, 
as all of us do some of the time. Still 
the needs that luncheon club and Church 
both attempt to meet exist in him, and 
for him. Every one of us holds more 
sincerely to his ideals when he knows 
that others grasp them too than when 
he withdraws and seeks to maintain them 
quite alone. Every one of us is a help- 
less animalcule in the the whirling social 
maelstrom, rather than a creator of order 
within it, unless and until he joins his 
strength with that of others to drive 
toward a chosen goal. Anchoritism char- 
acterized very early Christianity, but 
soon, and inevitably, it yielded to the 
creation of fellowship even among those 
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whose religion called on them to with- 
draw from the world. A fortiori, fellow- 
ship is essential to personal completeness 
for us who are in the world: fellowship 
with those who are like-minded and 
like-hearted. It follows, then, that he 
who claims a like mind and heart with 
the Church belongs in it, and not in 
the weakness and ineffectiveness of soli- 
tude. 

The “worship” cliché is similar to that 
of the “decent life.” Of course, it is pos- 
sible to worship God on the mountain 
top. It is possible to worship God also 
on the polo field, or driving along the 
highway, or in a baseball park. It is 
likely that God has been truly worshiped 
in all of these places. If, however, we 
raise the question of statistical probabil- 
ity, we scarcely shall maintain that the 
worship of God is quite as frequent here 
as it is in the houses built in his honor 
and devoted to his praise. To illustrate, 
there is the story of the father who 
said, “Come on, we can sing hymns on 
the beach,” to whom the little girl re- 
plied, “But we won't, will we?” We can. 
But do we? 

Again the relevance is both personal 
and social. Rare is the individual who 
can maintain his devotional exercise al- 
ways alone, without any stimulus from 
those who share his values of devotion. 
Nor can individual devotion provide all 
the experience that comes to them who 
participate, willingly and purposefully, 
in the religious symbols of a religious 
community. For the individual, every 
value he can get alone (except the value 
of solitude itself) is also available when 
others are present, for he can still invite 
his spirit; and there are other values, 
too, which the other people provide, in 
the realization of their joining with him 
in the quest for touch with ultimate 
meaning and ultimate life. . 

It is just a little difficult to be polite 
about this popular way of trying to jus- 
tify non-attendance at services of wor- 
ship. I suggest that it is a reasonable 
supposition that the people who go to 
church get quite as much out of the wor- 
ship of God in nature as do those whose 
temple is the forest only. In point of 
fact, the nature-is-enough approach is 
likely to be utterly sentimental, without 
either the moral content or the personal 
consecration that are essential to wor- 
ship rightly so called. This is why Words- 
worth is so inferior to the ancient 
Psalmists. He, as they, saw God in the 
starry heavens above, but they were the 
ones who knew this God to a present 
also in the moral law. Much current wor- 
ship of “God in nature” is nothing more 
than an unreflective and unmoral pan- 


theism; and it will not be corrected 
until the God of physical nature is met 
also among those other creations of his 
whom we know as men and women. 


HIS MAY BE the point at which 

to comment on the “tiresome 

service and dull sermon” routine, 

This first question to be asked 
of those who make this complaint is; 
“Just how long is it, sir, since you went 
to church?” That there are tiresome serv- 
ices and dull sermons is not to be denied, 
especially by an author who has con- 
ducted the former and preached the 
latter more times than he is willing to 
remember. But the tiresomeness of the 
service is subjective as well as objec- 
tive, and a certain readiness to get 
something out of the service is a remark- 
able specific for the malady of getting 
nothing out of it. The same is true even 
of the sermon, which at its worse ought 
to start some significant train of thought 
in minds fully aware of their own superi- 
ority to that with which the unfortunate 
preacher is endowed. 

Actually, however, the charge usually 
lacks point because it is made by those 
who have no evidence to present. The 
recent development in liturgics, in all 
the major Protestant denominations, has 
made the services of worship more beau- 
tiful in form and greatly richer in mean- 
ing. The quality of preaching certainly is 
uneven; but a great deal of it is informed 
and thoughtful, and some of it is creative 
and inspiring. If our friend doesn’t like 
artichokes, he may eat eggplant with 
satisfaction; and if he doesn't like one 
church, he has at least as wide a field of 
option open to him among churches as 
he has among comestibles. How many 
of them has he sampled enough to know 
how they taste? 

I am willing also to defend the propo- 
sition that one who professes faith in the 
values of religion ought to align himself 
with that religious fellowship which 
comes the nearest to expressing his 
values, even though he may be bored 
more often than he is inspired, and even 
though he knows he could sing better 
than the choir and speak better than the 
minister. The immediate fellowship is 
there, despite the inadequacy of | its 
articulate expression. The world-wide 
fellowship is there, in the outreach of 
the Church to all mankind. The oppor- 
tunity of* service is there, far more 
broadly and far more intensively than in 
any of those surrogates for the Church 
that our society has invented in these 
secular times. “He that is not with me 
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are for, should prove 


is against me; and he that gathereth not 
with me scattereth abroad.” It is time 
that they who say they are for what the 
churches are for, should prove their good 
faith by joining in the work that the 
churches are doing. 


FINAL challenge here is that of 
the obligation of the negative 
critic to do something positive 
toward improvement. The weak- 

er the church is, the more strength it 
needs. The poorer its thinking, the richer 
the service a clear mind can render in it, 
The greater the percentage of hypocrites 
in the congregation, the larger the dif- 
ference the adding of one honest man 
will make. But it is precisely honesty 
that is at issue. To one who used the 
“hypocrite” argument, an old parson is 
said to have replied, “Then come along, 
my friend; there’s always room for one 
more.” To say that one adheres to 
Christian values, and then to refuse to 
have any share in the institution that 
has preserved those values and that to- 
day is struggling to make them ever 
more real among men, is hypocrisy in- 
deed. 

The central issue of this discussion is 
simply that of the place of institutions in 
human life. Always there is tension be- 
tween the individual and the group, and 
almost inevitably there is tension, too, 
between any idea and the human organ- 
ization that is created to maintain and 
promote the idea. The pendulum swings, 
for the person and for the society, back 
and forth between individual independ- 
ence and social support, between free- 
dom and order. 

Three factors in particular have 
worked to suspend the typical American 
of our day long at the independent end 
of the curve. In general we still hold 
strongly, if a trifle impractically to the 
adventuring mood of the first colonists 
of Jamestown, to the frontier traditions 
of the pioneers in Kentucky. With spe- 
cial reference to the Church, an early 
force making for individual detachment 
was the fact that our first and definitive 
colonization occurred just at the time of 
the break with Rome. The survival of 
this separatist mood made itself fully 
apparent in the innumerable further di- 
visions that sturdy individuals then 
brought about within American Protes- 
tantism, ultimately to the grave weak- 
ening of the religious forces of our coun- 

- Most recently, and within the 
Church itself, the discovery of the He- 


their good faith by joining in the work...” 


brew prophets has led to an enthusiasm 
for personal revolt against a religious in- 
stitution supposed to be reactionary past 
hope. 

Thus the modern American, predis- 
posed anyway to suspect formal organi- 
zations and very sure of his ability to 
stand on his own feet, has heard even 
churchmen implying that the Church 
doesn’t matter: that prophets rather 
than priests convey the truth of God, 
that Micah’s prediction that the temple 
would be destroyed was more religious 
than Zechariah’s urgency that it should 
be rebuilt, that Amos was a great 
prophet when he assailed the priesthood, 
and Malachi a decadent one when he 
supported it. What many of the enthusi- 
asts about early prophetism have not 
noted, and what, therefore, the layman 
has not had a chance to hear, is that it 
was precisely the later religious institu- 


“He that is not with me is 
against me; 
and he that gathereth not 


with me scattereth abroad.” 


—Matthew 12:30 


tion of Judaism that preserved the writ- 
ings of those who so vigorously had at- 
tacked the institution in its earlier days. 

Amos and Micah, Hosea and Isaiah, 
had lived and spoken when the two He- 
brew nations still were going concerns. 
They saw faults in the existing struc- 
tures, and courageously they condemned 
the faults as they saw them. Ezekiel and 
Malachi, Haggai and Zechariah, wrote 
after both nations had fallen. Instead of 
damning, therefore, they encouraged. 
There was nothing left to tear down, and 
so they devoted themselves to rebuild- 
ing. With the political state of Judah 
wiped out, only the institution of re- 
ligion was left to keep the Jewish tra- 
dition alive. Because the priests did keep 
it alive, the works of the early prophets 
were treasured and recopied; and so the 
independent souls of the former times 
were given their immortality by the very 
comformists who succeeded them. And 


so, more importantly still, the moral and 
spiritual ideals of these early independ- 
ents became the living bond of the con- 
tinuing community of Israel. 

We always shall need the free soul, 
the adventurer, the maverick. Society 
needs him, and the Church needs him. 
We need his vigor, his criticism, his 
flashes of personal inspiration. But the 
greater the service he renders, the surer 
it is that an institution will have to as- 
sume the task of cherishing his insights 
and advancing his énthusiasms. The new 
wine of the Christian gospel proved too 
effervescent to be held in the older wine- 
skins of the Temple and the synagogue. 
Yet immediately, and perforce, the ad- 
herents of that gospel began to pour the 
wine into the new bottle of the Church. 
Without that bottle to contain it, the 
new wine of Christianity quickly would 
have been spilled, and would have sunk 
without trace into the dust of the Hellen- 
istic world. 

In this day of human crisis we need 
especially the kind of unity, the “league 
aan and defensive,” that Judaism 
achieved in the Temple, that the little 
company of Jesus's followers created in 
the Church, that Wesley (whose phrase 
I have just quoted) devised in the first 
Methodist societies. “None of us liveth 
to himself”; and any one of us who tries 
to will not survive long in any usefulness 
to our world. To say that we can be re- 
ligious without fellowship in resource is 
arrogantly inaccurate. To suppose that 
we can be religious without fellowship 
in service is pathetically unrealistic. He 
who genuinely adheres to moral values 
today needs all the assistance he can get, 
and owes all the aid that he can give. 


ORALITY,” a teacher of mine 
used to say, “began with the 
organization of the first 
family.” The Hebrew-Chris- 

tian tradition always has maintained that 
morality has to be thus socially defined. 
We are not complete persons save in a 
family relationship. We are not respon- 
sible citizens except as we play our part 
in the nation. We ave not authentically 
religious without the expression of our 
religion in fellowship and through it. The 
bachelor and the spinster bring up no 
children to carry on the world’s work. 
To the would-be bachelor in moral 
values, in religion, the call must be, 
“Come back into the family. Then, and 
only then, will you have spiritual chil- 
dren to maintain the values you profess.” 


This article is a chapter from The Superstitions of the Irreligious, reviewed in the February 16 issue of ParssyreRtan Lire, Chapter 9 is used by permission 
of the publishers, The Macmillan Company, New York, copyright 1951. 
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NEWS 


Persecution Continues 


In Colombia 


The persecution of Protestants in 
Colombia, South America, has increased, 
not decreased, since the fanatic out- 
bursts of last December (see P.L., Feb. 
2). 

This month the Evangelical Confed- 
eration of Colombia, representing seven- 
teen Protestant denominations, released 
twenty-three eye-witness accounts of re- 
ligious persecution of Protestants that 
took place during the past four months. 
The incidents ranged from beatings, 
jailings, and burnings to the fatal shoot- 
ing of a Seventh Day Adventist by a 
village policeman. 

Many more similar incidents are tak- 
ing place. The Confederation said that 
not more than a fifth of the cases of 
religious persecution are reported to it 
for investigation. 

In many of the cases, priests and 
police worked together to drive Protes- 
tants from their homes and villages. 

Persecution of Adventists in the state 
of Santander broke out last September, 
when a mob led by a Roman Catholic 
priest moved in on the colony in Que- 
braditas and ordered the Adventists to 
renounce their religion or leave the area. 
About one hundred people abandoned 
their houses and farms and left the dis- 
trict. A few who remained were contin- 
ually threatened by police, who searched 
their houses, seizing religious books and 
Bibles, and promising to kill the Advent- 
ists if they did not leave. 

In January, the police intercepted a 
group of Adventists on their way to 
market and told them that they would 
return in a week to kill them because 
they were Protestants. When the police 
returned they shot Daniel Villamizar, 
one of the Adventists, as he tried to 
escape. When he asked for water, they 
beat him to death. 

The priest would not permit him to 
be buried in the cemetery, but other 
Adventists claimed his body and held a 
funeral service. Police of the region have 
threatened to force the remaining Ad- 
ventists to change their religion or “we 
will finish them one by one.” 

In another incident, an Adventist in 
the state of Santander Del Norte was 
ordered by the town sheriff to discon- 
tinue family worship in his house. After 
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Inflation Mars New 
Benevolence Record 


Benevolence budget totals for 
1951 — released this month — show 
that local Presbyterian churches 
gave more than ever before to Gen- 
eral Assembly-approved causes. For 
the second straight year, the total 
surpassed the ten-millions mark, 
but the increase barely matched the 
increase in the cost of living. 

In 1951 local churches contrib- 
uted a grand total of $10,979,126 
for Assembly-approved causes. This 
is an increase of $690,911 over the 
1950 total of $10,288,215—a per- 
centage increase of 6.72. The per- 
centage increase of the 1950 total 
over 1949’s contribution was only 
5.45. The increase in the cost of 
living during 1951, however, was 
6.3 per cent. Thus, in terms of pur- 
chasing power, 1951's new record 
total is only a small fraction better 
than the 1950 figure. 











repeated threats by the sheriff and 
priest, the man, José Quintero Gomez, 
was taken to jail. His hands and feet 
tied, he was carried to the door of the 
Catholic Church. 

“The sheriff came out and said un- 
nom things about me to the peo- 
ple,” Senor Gomez said. “He authorized 
the people to persecute Protestants, say- 
ing that they could kill up to a thousand 
Protestants, and it would not be a sin.” 

The priest fined Senor Gomez one 
hundred pesos for holding Protestant 
services. A troop of town school children 
was let out of the church door, tram- 
pling him. 

“In this treatment I fainted. Others 
told me that while I was unconscious 
I had been hung up and whipped. When 
I came to, I found myself tied up in a 
very dusty room. My clothing was 
soaked, as though I had been carried 
through a heavy rain. The priest, Father 
Barrera, let me go under the condition 
that I would attend mass every Sunday. 
He threatened the owner of the farm 
where I lived with a fine of one hundred 
pesos if he should let me flee. . . .” 

In January, Father Barrera ordered 


him to bring his wife and children to 
the Catholic Church ‘to publicly de. 
nounce his Protestant faith and to have 
his children baptized in the Catholic 
Church. 

Gomez fled to Cucuta, the capital of 
the state, where he gave a statement of 
his treatment to the Confederation’s in- 
vestigator. His and other atrocities were 
reported to the governor of the state. 

Another incident took place in the 
state of Valle last month. During a 
= meeting in Bugalagrande, a mob, 
ed by the police inspector, entered the 
house and attacked the worshippers 
with machetes and guns and forced 
them to dance and smoke and sing pop- 
ular songs. One of the victims described 
the attack, adding, “The inspector said 
to us that he would persecute us wher- 
ever we might have religious services in 
that area.” 

A representative of the Confederation 
was told by a district lawyer that if one 
of the victims were to denounce the 
attackers before a criminal judge he 
would be shot, either by the accused 
policeman or by friends of theirs. He 
added that in a country region such as 
Galicia there is absolutely no relief or 
redress available for the abuse of public 
power. 

One victim reported that her three 
children, public school students, are 
forced to kneel in the sun during the 
morning recess period for a week fol- 
lowing each Sunday absence from mass. 
“Their schoolmates torment them, call- 
ing them ‘Protestant toads,” she said. 

During February an American mis- 
sionary’s school in Tasco, Boyaca, was 
bombed and severely damaged. The 
Colombian Protestant teacher in charge 
of the school during the missionary’s 
furlough was forced to flee the vill: ee 

According to the Confederation, the 
Roman Catholic clergy use radio, news- 
papers, and public squares to denounce 
the Protestants. They accuse Protestants 
of defending “successive polygamy and 
polyandry,” of advocating mercy killing, 
of trying to introduce divorce into Co- 
lombia, of causing “lost women,” and 
of being Communists, atheists, Rosicru- 
cians, and spiritualists. 

The Confederation added, “What 
cannot be indicated in a documentary 
report such as this, is the social ostra- 
cism of the evangelical community and 
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the constant pressure under which it 
lives. On any one day, in hundreds of 
different places in the country, Protes- 
tants will hear the taunt-song, “We don’t 
want Protestants. They have come to 
Colombia to corrupt us. 

“No one knows the number of stones 
thrown at Protestants and their houses 
and their churches. In many places, 
merchants will not sell to them; in many 
places their children cannot attend pub- 
lic schools; at times their sick are denied 
medical treatment in public hospitals 
_.. 3 in some areas of the country the 
judges will not perform civil marriages 
for them. 

“They are insulted and maligned, 

threatened and cursed. Some of them 

must meet in secret to worship God, 
and must keep their Bibles hidden. They 
must suffer the loss of all things, but 
they will not deny Christ.” 


House Rejects UMT 


The United States is not yet ready for 
permanent peacetime conscription. This 
month the weeks of hearings and cam- 
paigning for and against the measure 
ended for the time being when the 
House of Representatives recommitted 
the UMT bill to its Armed Services 
Committee. 

The House action was carried by an 
unexpectedly large majority of 236 to 
162. The action makes it doubtful that 
UMT will be enacted this year, although 
a similar measure is still pending in the 
Senate. 

The UMT bills provoked unusually 
strong opposition from parents, religious 
groups, farm organizations, labor or- 
ganizations, and many others anxious 
to see preserved America’s traditional 
stand against militarism and compulsory 
peacetime military training. But the 
draft and other preparedness measures 
are still in full force. 


Religion in Education: 
Temporary Victory 


Public school children in New Jersey 
can still recite the Lord’s Prayer and 
listen to Bible readings in their class- 
rooms. 

Ealy this month the U.S. Supreme 
Court refused to review a New Jersey 
court decision upholding these practices. 
In a six-to-three ruling, the nation’s high- 
est tribunal dismissed an attack by two 
New Jersey taxpayers on state laws 
requiring Bible-reading and prayer in 
public schools. The court’s majority rul- 
ing held that the state laws did not suf- 
ficiently injure those who opposed the 
Bible-reading and prayer to make the 
issue a constitutional question. 

The Bible-reading statute has been 
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law in New Jersey for forty-eight years; 
the law permitting recital of the Lord’s 
Prayer, for eighty-one years. Bible read- 
ing in public schools is also practiced in 
thirty-four other states either by option 
or by law. 

This action, in effect, was a victory for 
American church people who believe 
that religion has some place in public 
education. But victory was not complete. 
The Court, in declining review of the 
case, still left the way open for a future 
ruling on the legality of Bible reading 
and prayer in the U.S. public schools. 








Dr. N. R. Belger (left) presents Turkish 
Red Crescent award to Dr. W. C. Fairfield 


American Church People 
Honored for Relief Work 


As American church people united to 
aid the needy in other parts of the 
world earlier this month, three nations 
expressed their gratitude to the U.S. for 
previous help. 

Seven thousand Orthodox churches 
throughout Greece observed a day of 
gratitude when special prayers were of- 
fered for all countries, organizations, and 
individuals who have helped Greece and 
her people since 1940. 

Archbishop Spyridon of Athens said 
that in the present troublous times it was 
consoling to find “another type of con- 
test being conducted,” namely one “in 
charity and gratitude” among_ truly 
Christian people. “This noble rivalry,” 
he said, “keeps the world in balance.” 

American Ambassador John Peurifoy 
was presented with a diploma and a 
medal in recognition of American aid 
to Greece. Church groups receiving 
awards included Church World Service 
and the World Council of Churches. 


In Turkey, the Red Crescent Society, 
counterpart of the American Red Cross, 
conferred an honorary life membership 
and the society’s medal on Dr. Wynn C. 
Fairfield, executive director of Church 
World Service, in recognition of the aid 
rendered by the U.S. Protestant relief 
agency and the World Council of 
Churches in relieving the distress of 
Bulgarian Moslem refugees in Turkey. 

In Washington, D. C., Korean Ambas- 
sador You Chan Yong attributed the his- 
toric friendship between Korea and the 
United States almost solely to the work 
of American missionaries. 

“We people of Korea were the origi- 
nal isolationists,” he said, “ . but we 
did become friends after all. . . . The 
reason is that your missionaries came.” 
The ambassador said that Korea owes its 
belief in democracy and the dignity of 
man to the influence of missionaries, 
teachers, and physicians who came to 
this country. “That belief in democracy 
has made it impossible for us to submit 
to Communism.” 


Church Accidents: 


A Serious Lesson 


In San Mateo, California, on a hot 
afternoon in July, 1943, fourteen-year- 
old Clinton Malloy had expected to play 
baseball as part ‘of his church's Daily 
Vacation Bible School program. His 
plans were tragically changed, however, 
while riding to the field on the fender 
of one of the teachers’ cars. In a col- 
lision with another car, one of the boy’s 
feet was cut off, the other badly crushed. 
Neither the seminary student who drove 
the car on which Clinton was riding nor 
the other driver carried insurance. 

A year and a half later, the Malloy 
family filed suit on behalf of their son. 
Named as defendants were the divinity 
student, the minister of the San Mateo 
Presbyterian Church, and the Presby- 
tery of San Francisco. The jury in the 
case rendered a decision of $41,500 
against all the defendants, The Presby- 
tery then moved to have the decision 
set aside on the ground that it was not 
liable for the actions of a minister; and 
if it were liable for his actions, it cer- 
tainly could not be held responsible for 
a voluntary worker. The judge set aside 
the verdict. When the matter was ap- 
pealed to the San Francisco District 
Court of Appeal, this decision was up- 
held. The Supreme Court of California, 
however, reversed the previous action. 
Awarded was the original amount plus 
suit costs and interest since 1946. A 
special campaign was recently con- 
ducted in the presbytery to raise the 
necessary amount, which now is some 
$50,000. 

Mr, Raymond L. Hanson, prominent 
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lay leader and attorney for the presby- 
tery, issued a statement this month 
urging every congregation and presby- 
tery to carry insurance to protect them 
against an accident either on or off the 
premises. “The Presbytery of San Fran- 
cisco,” he said, “now carries a compre- 
hensive multiple policy which covers its 
liability under any of these circum- 
stances. Any of the churches in the pres- 
bytery can come in under the master 
policy by paying a limited premium.” 

Mr. Hanson, in advising nearby pres- 
byteries of their insurance responsibili- 
ties has been “amazed to find how many 
Sunday school teachers . . . take chil- 
dren in their cars . . . and believe they 
are able to drive . . . without the need of 
any Insurance coverage for that partic- 
ular risk. The experience of the Pres- 
bytery of San Francisco should be a 
serious lesson to everyone.” 


Protestant Men: 
New Horizons 


Getting men interested in church 
work has been the main purpose so far 
of the nation’s vigorous Protestant lay- 
men’s movement. But last month in 
Buffalo, New York, some 325 laymen 
representing thirty-four denominations in 
the U. S. and Canada discussed another 
important matter: the role of Christian- 
ity in a man’s job and other non-church 
activities. 

The Buffalo delegates, from the ranks 


of business, labor, government, agricul- 
ture, and the professions, agreed that far 
too few laymen even considered apply- 
ing Christian principles to daily life. 
They called on all laymen to become 
practicing Christians seven days a week. 
“It is one thing to work at a job,” the 
delegates declared. “It is something more 
to meet the Christian standards of work- 
manship.” 

In Springfield, Ohio, Lutheran-related 
Wittenberg College announced the crea- 
tion of the nation’s first theology school 
for laymen. And in Atlanta, Georgia, this 
month, the Presbyterian U. S. Men’s 
Council started planning for what will 
probably be the largest Protestant men’s 
convention in U. S. history—attendance 
goal, 10,000. 


The Church in Spain: 
No Problems Here? 


“Spain has no racial or religious prob- 
lems today.” So said the Falangist pub- 
lication Arriba in Madrid last month 
after a magistrate’s court ordered an 
employer to restore the job of a sus- 
pended Protestant worker. 

The court ruled, “The fact that the 
defendant professes the Protestant reli- 
gion and holds the office of treasurer in 
an Evangelical society is not grounds on 
which to base [a charge of] incompat- 
ability in work and severance of a labor 
contract.” The tribunal also ordered pay- 
ment of the salary the worker lost while 











Armed forces preaching mission. Dr. John Sutherland Bonnell, pastor of the Fifth 
Avenue Presbyterian Church, New York City, meets with wounded Korean war 
veterans at Murphy Army Hospital, Waltham, Massachusetts. His visit was in connec- 
tion with a preaching mission, one of a series of more than a hundred week-long 
missions held througheut the nation recently by the National Council of Churches. 
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he was suspended from his position, 

But elsewhere, there were indications 
that Arriba was not too well acquainted 
with the Protestant situation in Spaip, 

In Seville, the pastor of a Protestant 
chapel was beaten last month by a group 
of Spanish boys who broke into the 
sanctuary and set fire to its Bibles 
hymnals, and pews. 

Dr. Santos Molina, pastor of the Span. 
ish Reform Chapel of San Basilio, was 
leading a youth choir practice when a 
band of fifteen to twenty boys, some of 
whom were wearing Catholic Action 
buttons, broke down the street door, 
Crying “Down with Protestantism,” they 
soaked the books and pews with gasoline 
and set the fluid aflame. When Pastor 
Molina tried to stop them, they knocked 
him down and fled. 

Shortly afterward, the Archbishop of 
Seville, Pedro Cardinal Segura y Saenz, 
issued a pastoral letter warning Spanish 
Catholics against the spread of Prot- 
estantism in Snain 

Entitled, “The Heresy of Protestant. 
ism,” the letter said that “since 194 
Protestant proselytizing in Spain has in- 
creased considerably.” It charged that 
Spanish Protestants are using a greater 
freedom which they enjoy today to ad 
vance Protestantism. 

The Cardinal said there are 182 
chapels, one training seminary, one pub- 
lishing company, and two book-sellers, 
all devoted to fostering “Protestant prop- 
aganda in Spain.” 

The Seville archbishop charged that 
Protestant leaders have capitalized on 
expressions of sympathy for the late 
King George VI to launch an intensive 
proselytizing campaign which, he said, 
has now reached “extremely grave’ 
proportions. 

“They are doing their utmost to con- 
vert Spain into a land for their mis- 
sionary work and are threatening Spain's 
religious unity. Through large-scale 
propaganda, they are compelling Cath- 
olics to protect themselves by demané- 
ing that the law be strictly respected to 
benefit internal peace.” 


Presbyterian Alliance 
Adds Two New Members 


North America’s family of Presby- 


terian and Reformed churches was 
strengthened last month with the ar 
nouncement that two church bodies had 
become new members of the Westem 
Section of the World Presbyterian 
Alliance. 

The Alliance, founded in 1875, was 
one of the first inter-church groups evet 
formed by Protestants. It includes most 
of the churches in the world that use 
the representative form of church go¥ 
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WHETHER YOU ARE 15 OR 75 


READ THIS IMPORTANT MESSAGE 





Hew Sickness and Accident Benefits 
Include $25 Weekly Payment Feature 





Costs Only $12 a Year—Down Payment $250 
Ages 60 to 69 Only $18 a Year—Ages 70 to 75 Only $24 a Year 


The older you are, the harder it is to get protection 
against financial worries that come when accident 
or sickness .strikes. That's why the reliable North 
American Accident Insurance Company of Chicago 
has issued a special policy for men and women up 
to 75 years of age. It helps meet sudden doctor and 
hospital bills—and the cost is only $12 a year for both 
men and women from 15 to 59 years old... only $18 
a year from 60 to 69 years ... from ages 70 to 75 only 
$24 a year. Easy payment plan if desired. 


No doctor’s examination required, merely your own 
statement as to your present health. If your policy 
is in effect at age 75, you may even continue it to age 
$0 at no further increase in premium. ABSOLUTELY 
NO REDUCTION IN BENEFITS REGARDLESS OF AGE. 
Protects you 24 hours a day. 

This is the popular, sound “SERIES 500” Limited 
Accident and Sickness Policy which thousands of men 
and women are carrying, all over the country—it pays 
$25 a week for 10 weeks for total disability resulting 
from certain specified accidents and sicknesses; AN 
ADDITIONAL $25 A WEEK for 4 weeks for accidents 
requiring hospital confinement: up to $25 cash for doc- 
tor bills (at the rate of $3 per visit) even for a minor 
accident such as a cut finger. In case of accidental 
death the policy pays $1,000.00 cash to your benefi- 
ciary. Accident benefits effective from date of policy. 
Sickness benefits effective 30 days from date of policy. 


In addition, the policy covers many sicknesses in- 
cluding pneumonia, cancer, diabetes, tuberculosis, 
polio, ulcer of stomach or intestines, and operation for 
removal of appendix. hemorrhoids, gall bladder, kid- 
ney and prostate, paying the weekly benefit after the 
first seven days of confinement to either home or hos- 
pital, 

This new policy also has a double indemnity feature 
covering travel accidents. You receive $50 a week 
if disabled by an accident in a bus, taxicab, train, 
subway or street car, and $75 a week if the accident 
requires hospital confinement. The death benefit in- 
creases to $2,000.00 if caused by a travel accident. 


Your benefits are never reduced even though you 
ae also insured in a Group Plan, Blue Cross or other 
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Hospitalization Insurance. So if you are now a mem- 
ber of some worthy hospitalization plan, you still need 
this additional protection. Only a small percentage of 
people are confined to a hospital, and even then only 
for a fraction of the time they are disabled. Most peo- 
ple—over 80 %—are confined at home where hospital- 
ization plans do not apply. Or, they are hospitalized 
for a few days or a week, then spend weeks of con- 
valescence at home before they can go back to work 
again. The North American Policy pays specified ben- 
efits regardless of whether you are confined to your 
home or to a hospital. 


North American Accident Insurance Company of 
Chicago has been in business for more than sixty-five 
years, and is one of the largest sickness and accident 
companies with assets of over $19,000,000.00. It has 
paid out many millions to grateful policyholders when 
they needed help most. North American is licensed 
by the Insurance Departments of all 48 States and 
the District of Columbia. 


Whatever your age, whether you are young or old, 
you need this sensible, necessary protection. Get full 
details about this new policy by sending for the re- 
vealing booklet, “Cash or Sympathy.” The booklet is 
absolutely free. It will be mailed without charge or 
obligation of any kind. We suggest you get your free 
copy by mailing the coupon to Premier Policy Division, 
North American Accident Insurance Co. of Chicago, 
830 Broad Street, Dept. 874, Newark 2, New Jersey. 
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MAIL THIS COUPON FOR FREE sooxtrr 


North American Accident Insurance Co. of Chicago Premier 


830 Broad St., Dept. 874, Newark 2, New Jersey , Policy 


I 
i 
! 
| Please mail me your FREE booklet, “CASH OR 
i SYMPATHY.” | understand there is absolutely 
| no obligation. 

I 
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NAME 
ADDRESS 
CITY ZONE NO.__STATE____ 
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SCHOOLS & 
COLLEGES 





Girls’ Preparatory School 





ELL 1S COUNTRY, SEH College prepara- 


tory, art, music, home ec., sec’l lance. 300-acre 

campus, suburban Philadelphia. Lower School. Sports, 
riding. New gym. Pool. Endowed. Summer School. 
Camp Ellis. Catalog. —_— E. Look, Ph. D., Pres., 
Newtown Square 39, 





Men’‘s College 





LAFAYETTE COLLEGE 


A Presbyterian college for men. Founded in 1826. 
Arts, engineering, and pre-professional courses. 
Ralph Cooper 





Easton, Pennsyivania 


DAVIS AND ELKINS 
COLLEGE 
Elkins, West Virginia 


An accredited four-year coll for men 
and women offering A.B. and B.S. degrees 


Air Force ROTC Unit—Christian culture 
and thorough scholarship 
Personal attention to students 


R. B. PURDUM, President 








Women’s Colleges 


UNIVERSITY OF DUBUQUE 


A fully accredited college of liberal arts and theo- 
logical seminary with a positive Christian purpose. 
“Serving the whole Church and the World.’’ Now in 
its one undredth year. Rollo La Porte, President, 





MARY BALDWIN COLLEGE 
STAUNTON, VIRGINIA 


A four-year liberal arts college offering A.B. degree 
Curriculum affords broad background. 
Majors in fourteen academic fields, in 
addition to interdepartmental majors. 
Courses in NURSERY SCHOOL EDUCATION 
to be added 1952-53. 

Affiliated with Presbyterian Church U.S. Small Enroliment 


Catalogue, View Book and Information 
sent upon request to Registrar 





HANOVER COLLEGE 1827 


e, Anew $3,000,000 Plant 
e Able Christian Faculty 
e Extensive Curriculum 
e Fortunate Students 
Hanover, Indiana 





HASTINGS COLLEGE 

A coeducational college approved by Presbyterian 

Church, U. S. A. Liberal Arts. Music. Business. 

Nursing. Pre-medical. Pre- ——_ ones 
Marshall 





WILSON COLLEGE 


Liberal arts and sciences. mighons academic stand- 
ards. Emphasis on spiritual values. Competitive 
scholarships. Friendly college lite. Outstanding career 
counselling. Beautiful campus. Catal 

issions, Box bersburg, Pa. 


} oe Central Association. ach, 
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Coeducational Colleges 





CARROLL COLLEGE 


16 miles from Milwaukee, 100 miles from Chic 

A coeducationa! liberal arts college, affiliated th 
the Presbyterian church and dedicated to a program 
of Christian higher Write of 
Admissions, Box PL, Carroll, Waukesha, Wisconsin. 








HURON COLLEGE 
Huron, South Dakota 
George F. McDougall, President 


Liberal Arts and Co-educational. Fully accred- 
ited. Social Sciences, Humanities. Natural 
Sciences. ‘‘Education at its Best.” Offers a wide 
variety of courses. Moderate costs, 




















CENTRE COLLEGE 
FOUNDED 1819 

A Presbyterian, fully accredited, liberal 
arts college for men and women—in the 
heart of the Blue Grass where southern 
hospitality and culture meet. 

Walter A. Groves, Ph.D., President 

Danville, Kentucky 


Write for information. 
Founded 


MARYVILLE COLLEGE 1819 


A Presbyterian liberal arts college of 800 students. 
emphasizing high scholarship, low expenses. positive 
Christian training. Ralph Waido Lioyd, President, 
Maryville, 








MILLIKIN UNIVERSITY pecatur, iinois 


e “In the Presbyterian tradition « Fully accred- 
=, ¢ Christian « i , 

rts -¢ Scien . « Commerce 
° guheey Pe Graduate division in, Music and Edu- 





cation. 








THE COLLEGE OF EMPORIA 
Emporia, Kansas 
Fully Accredited 
Four year-Liberal Arts-Coeducational 
Moderate Cost 
Emphasis on Christian Citizenship 


_ Paul B. McCleave, LL.D., President 


PARK COLLEGE 
Time-tested pro _ of study-worship-work-play 
. . » exceptionally able faculty . . . cosmopolitan 
student body . . . more than half from Presby- 
terian homes . . . coeducational . . . small 
classes . . . highest accreditation . . . 1300 acres 
of varied ‘campus and woodland overlooking 
Missouri River. 
J. L. ZWINGLE, President 
Parkville, Missouri 
Twenty minutes from Kansas City 








COE COE COLLEGE, CEDAR RAPIDS, IOWA 


invites correspondence from young men and women 
who are interested in a Christian education at a 
Presbyterian-Affiliated Liberal Arts College 





WAYNESBURG COLLEGE 
A Presbyterian College founded in 1849. 
Arts, sciences, and preprofessional 
courses, Coeducational and accredited. 


Paut R. Stewart 
President 


Waynesburg, Pa. 





LAKE FOREST COLLEGE 


A Presbyterion College for om men and women—tiberel arts and science, Seine tee 


Maeadici 
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i North Shore—Required “Weekly Chapel 





time Presbyterion Chaplain in residence—Aims to develop socially responsible 


Mligently active citi 





ERNEST A. JOHNSON, Ph.D. PRES. 


with ao Christian orientation to life. 


- LAKE FOREST, ILLINOIS 








Alliance’s constituent churches is mp 
than 30,000,000. 

The Western Section’s two 
members are the Associate Reform 
Presbyterian Church, of Scottish origi 
and the Free Magyar Reformed Churd 
of Hungarian Reformed origin. The & 
nominations, with a combined membe 
ship of more than 35,000, bring the $e 
tion’s present strength to nine churche 
with a communicant membership ¢ 
some 5,400,000. Included in the 
tion are the Presbyterian Church U.S 
Presbyterian Church U.S.; United P 
byterian Church; Evangelical and } 
formed Church; Reformed Church j 
America; United Church of Canada; a 
the Presbyterian Church in Canada. 

Occasion of the announcement w 
last month’s annual meeting of the 
liance’s Western Section at Buck 
Falls, Pennsylvania. At the confereno 
some one hundred delegates from mer 
ber communions discussed the progres 
of the Alliance’s work in North Americ 
and throughout the world. Alliang 
headquarters are in Geneva, Switzerlani 

One of the most important points} 
fore the meeting was the relationship« 
the Alliance to the World Couneil « 
Churches and the ecumenical mov 
ment. The delegates agreed that int 
church groups like the Alliance, 
Lutheran World Federation, the Ang 
can Communion, and the Internation 
Congregational Council should serve th 
interests of the whole Christian Chur 
rather than just their own interests. 

Dr. Samuel McCrea Cavert, gene 
secretary of the National Council 
Churches and a delegate from the P 
byterian Church U.S.A., said that ‘t 
various confessional alliances of a work 
wide character are never to think o 
themselves as ends in themselves. 
are adjuncts of the ecumenical churd 
not substitutes for it.” 

The conference also laid plans 
the Alliance’s seventeenth world 
ing preceding the second Assembly 
the World Council of Churches in A 
gust, 1954. For the first time in its his 
tory, the Section welcomed women if 
its sessions as corresponding delegat 
It also proposed broadening its rules 
make all communicants of membe 
churches eligible to become delegates 
Alliance meetings. And it voted to redu0 
the size of annual delegations from If 
to ninety-six. One of the most impress 
moments at the two-day meeting was 
memorial service for the late 
George VI. 

Dr. Addison H. Leitch, dean of t 
United Presbyterian Pittsburgh-Xeal 
Seminary, was elected chairman of 
Section, succeeding Dr. Allen S. 
of Lancaster, Pennsylvania. The 
vice-chairman is Dr. Ralph B. Hind 
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pastor of the First Presbyterian Church, 
Buffalo, New York. Dr. Ralph Waldo 
Lloyd, president of Maryville College, 
Maryville, Tennessee, was reelected sec- 
retary. Dr. Roy E. Grace of Upper 
Darby, Pennsylvania, and Mr. Robert C. 
Ligget of Valley Forge, Pennsylvania, 
were reelected recording secretary and 
treasurer, respectively. 


Communists Tighten Grip 
On Hungary’s Lutherans 


Complete Communist domination of 
the Lutheran Church in Hungary moved 
closer to reality last month with the an- 
nouncement that two of the Church’s 
four bishops had resigned. In addition 
to Bishops Zoltan Turoczy and Joseph 
Szabo, it was also reported that Dr. 
Ivan Reok, inspector general of the 
Church, had handed in his resignation. 
The two “retired” bishops were elected 
before the Communists seized control of 
Hungary. 

The resulting crisis was described as 
the worst since Bishop Lajos Ordass was 
arrested, tried, and imprisoned on faked 
charges in 1948 (P.L., Oct. 30, °48). 

The two bishops remaining, Laszlo 
Deszery and Lajos Veto, were named to 
their bishoprics as candidates of the 
Communist regime. To make their 
party’s position more secure, a re-dis- 
tricting plan has been proposed which 
would leave unfilled the vacancies 
caused by the resignations. 

Meanwhile, a formal call has been 
issued for an election to name a suc- 
cessor to Dr. Reok, who assumed office 
in 1949. It now appears that Mr. Erno 
Mihalyfi, Lutheran pro-Communist poli- 
tician, will be elected since he is the only 
candidate to receive approval of the 
Church’s consulting body on elections. 

Mihalyfi, at the time of the resigna- 
tions, was deputy minister of public in- 
struction in the Hungarian government. 
He was also one of the ring leaders in 
the arrest and imprisonment of Bishop 
Ordass, deposed head of the Church. 


German Church Leaders 
Support Defense Plans 


Should Western Germany rearm? For 
past two years, a running battle has 
taken place within Germany's largest 
teligious body—the Evangelical Church 
(EKID)—about this proposal. 

Some West German churchmen feel 
that rearmament would destroy any 
chance for reunification of East and 
West zones, would turn both sections 
into armed camps and cause war. Others 
feel that the Evangelical Church should 

ve no part in rearmament discussions 

use the question is a political one, 
tet a church matter. And many EKID 
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members feel that Protestants in West 
Germany must protect themselves from 
the threat of Communist expansion. 
Leader of the opposition to rearming is 
Germany's most famous clergyman— 
Pastor Martin Niemoeller—who recently 
came to the U.S. on a speaking tour. 

Although Pastor Niemoeller has been 
the most outspoken figure in this lengthy 
church struggle, there was strong evi- 
dence late last month that his was still 
a minority voice. 

In a resolution sent to the governing 
body of the EKID, scores of West Ger- 
man church leaders indicated that they 
favored their nation’s inclusion in the 
defense of free Europe. The resolution 
was signed by all of the EKID’s West 
German bishops, by chairmen of the 
Church’s youth and women’s organiza- 
tions, and by many prominent pastors 
and laymen. 

The resolution stated, in part, “There 
is no divine order which makes it im- 
possible for the Christian conscience to 
agree to a German defense contribution. 
The readiness of the German people to 
serve peace in every possible way does 
not necessarily mean it must be pre- 
pared to remain unarmed forever.” 

The document added that in the 
past, “the military impotence of those 
who were serious about right and peace 
has increased the danger of war, espe- 
cially when undefended areas invite 
aggression. 

“Our Church aims at strengthening 
the will for peace within the German 
people, but it must be denied that the 
Church has the mission of warning the 
German people against participating in 
a European defense scheme.” 


Church Extension: 
More Evidence 


Celebrating its thirtieth anniversary 
last month, Missouri’s Kansas City Coun- 
cil of Churches reviewed church growth 
in its fast-growing, industrial area and 
found church rolls booming. 

In an analysis of trends in 178 affili- 
ated churches, the Council discovered 
that membership increased 65 per cent 
during the past decade and 14% per cent 
in 1950-1951 alone. Membership in the 
178 churches has grown from 45,736 in 
1940 to 58,734 in 1951. Budgets and 
church building projects also increased, 
budgets by 159 per cent, and building 
by 60 per cent. 

But the spiral is still incomplete, the 
Council believes. Now the twentieth- 
largest community in the U.S., Kansas 
City is still growing rapidly. Further 
expansion will probably bring 50,000 
new member families into the churches, 
the Council estimates. The problem will 
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NEWS 
But already, eighty-five of the 178 
churches have projected plans for 137 
building projects during the next sev- 
eral years. Only a limited number of 
church groups have been forced to delay 
expansion projects because of scarcity of 
materials or building restrictions. “This 
study,” said the Reverend J. Allan 
Watson, general secretary of the Coun- 
cil, “is documentary evidence of the 
important role our churches are per- 
forming in these times.” 


Far in the Lead 


The Bible continues to be the world’s 
most widely distributed book, with 
twenty-two million copies being made 
available in 1951 to peoples throughout 
the globe. 

Such was the report made last month 
to delegates from twenty-five countries 
who attended the conference of the 
United Bible Societies at Ootacamund, 
India. It was also announced at the 
meeting—the first of its kind to be held 
in Asia—that the Bible was translated 
into some new language or dialect dur- 
ing every month of 1951. The delegates 
called on the denominations they repre- 
sented to promote the Bible message in 
preaching and private devotions as “the 
most effective weapon against the 
forces . . . threatening the institutions of 
freedom and democracy.” 

Dr. Eric North, general secretary of 
the American Bible Society, was elected 
chairman of the Societies’ council, and 
Bishop Eivind Berggrav, former head of 
the Norwegian Lutheran Church, was 
reelected president. 


Pastor on the Night Shift 


A minister should have a part in the 
work life of the community just as he 
shares in its spiritual existence. 

So believes the Reverend Donald 
Mathews, pastor of North Presbyterian 
Church, Kalamazoo, Michigan. To il- 
lustrate his point, he has for the past 
year and a half been employed in one 
of the city’s manufacturing plants in 
addition to his pastoral duties. 

This “minister in overalls” first be- 
came interested in a dual ministry— 
similar to that of the early apostles— 
while studying at Union Theological 
Seminary. “I found that factory workers 
who no longer went to church felt their 
ministers lived an ‘ivory tower’ life and 
could not understand workingmen’s 
problems. Also, too many church mem- 
bers, by not feeling at ease with the 
pastor, would not counsel with him when 
they needed it most.” 

As part of his Seminary training, Mr. 
Mathews, who is twenty-seven, worked 
for several months in a steel mill near 
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Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. He started at 
the Fuller Manufacturing Company in 
Kalamazoo as a sweeper, picking up 
bottles and stray paper from the parking 
lot. Later he was promoted to the shops 
where he now operates a gear-cutting 
machine on the night shift. 

By not identifying himself as a min- 
ister, he was able to establish a first-name 
relationship with his fellow workers be- 
fore word of the “other trade” became 
known. “This fact didn’t frighten any of 
my friends away,” recalls Mr. Mathews, 
“because we all like to have someone 
to talk to who respects us for what we 
are and for our working ability.” 

Although he is not in the plant to 
conduct services, the youthful pastor 
likes to think he can serve as a familiar 
bridge between the men’s working lives 
and their religion. “If we can stir up 


Minister machinist Donald L. Mathews 
at his forty-hour-a-week night shift job. 


interest in the power and comfort of 
religion among people in the shop, per- 
haps the rest of the route to their own 
churches will be made easier.” 

Men have frequently come to dis- 
cuss their problems when they found he 
was willing to listen. One machine oper- 
ator was worried about his wife who 
was in a state mental hosvital. Another 
was concerned about the loss of friends 
because he had to work at night. “Ques- 
tions such as these demonstrate to me 
the need for a closer liaison between 
the Church and working people.” 

Mr. Mathews does not use his ma- 
chinist’s salary to supplement that given 
him by the congregation. Instead, the 
session makes up the difference between 
the pay received from Fuller and the 
amount assured him by the church. 


If more ministers are to take jobs 
and thus carry on this type of evangeh. 
zation—church members will have j 
assume a larger share in the ministy 
itself, says the pastor. “A sick perso 
should feel a call by a fellow-membe 
is just as important as a visit by th 
minister.” 


Compromise in Puerto Rieg 


Protestants and Roman Catholics jj 
Puerto Rico were able this month to com. 
promise their differences sufficiently ty 
approve a new “home rule” constitution, 

Catholics originally had objected to, 
provision of the new charter which pr. 
hibited public property or funds from 
being used to support denominationd 
schools. Protestants, on the other hand 
were opposed to the inclusion of a see. 
tion permitting children who attende 
these schools to receive the same med: 
cal, dental, and social welfare benefit 
available to public school pupils. In it 
final form, the constitution incorporated 
both points, but specified complete sep 
aration of church and state. 

A statement issued by Methodis 
Bishop Charles W. Flint prior to ¢ 
election said the religious clauses wer 
satisfactory not only to his church butt 
all Protestant groups in the territory, 
Two Catholic bishops, urging thei 
people to vote according to their com 
sciences, admitted the new constitution 
was “better from the standpoint of re 
gion and justice than the former organic 
act.” 

The Roman Catholic bishops did say, 
however, that “It should be clear thi 
the idea of ‘complete separation ¢ 
church and state’ with all that sponse 
of that idea mean to convey, as wel 
as the idea of entirely ‘non-sectaria 
education,’ are not satisfactory to thé 
bishops nor to the Catholics of Puerti 
Rico.” 


Artistry in Twin Falls 


A memorial chapel housing wood and 
metal work of a quality architects lilt 
to daydream about was dedicated 
cently at First Presbyterian Church 
Twin Falls, Idaho. 

The building, a two-story Georgial 
colonial structure, includes also tea 
soundproof classrooms with indi 
lighting. All appointments given to t 
building are memorials, most of themt 
Dr. George L. Clark, now retired, wht 
had been pastor for thirteen years. 

The intricate woodwork on pew 
pulpit, Communion table, and _ rered 
is the handiwork of Gus Stolz, Russiat 
born cabinetmaker living in Twin Fal 
Of Mr. Stolz’ panelling, trimming, a 
almost invisible fitting of joints, Pa 
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Donald B. Blackstone said, “This is the 
kind of thing you have to know. You 
can't see it in a picture.” 

Mr. Blackstone, a handyman in metal- 
work, designed and made a wrought 
iron kneeling bench and stair railing. 

The new chapel is used Sundays for 
worship. It is the second of a three-unit 
building project. 


Lincoln Alumnus 
Is Gold Coast Leader 


A graduate of Presbyterian-related 
Lincoln University in Chester County, 
Pennsylvania, this month became the 
first prime minister of the African Gold 
Coast. 

He is Kwame Nkruma, who directed 
his political party’s successful campaign 
from a prison cell. 

Mr. Nkruma is founder of the Con- 
vention People’s Party, which is strongly 
in favor of independence for Africans. 
He was jailed for trying to incite a gen- 
eral strike and for an alleged seditious 
newspaper article. While in jail he cam- 
paigned from his cell and won thirty-six 
of the thirty-eight seats in the new 
parliament for members of his party. His 
election to the head of the British 
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colony—first African province to be} 


granted self-government—was approved 
by Queen Elizabeth. 

Forty-two-year-old Nkruma, son of | 
an African goldsmith, was graduated | 
from Lincoln in 1939. He is one of sev- | 
eral Lincoln graduates holding important | 
government jobs in Africa. Last June he | 
delivered the commencement address at 
Lincoln during a visit to the U.S. 


Advocate Anniversary 


The country’s first national Protestant 
journal this week is celebrating its 125th 
anniversary of publication. 

On March 27, the Christian Advocate, 
official weekly publication of The Meth- 
odist Church, is issuing a fifty-two-page | 
special anniversary edition of some| 
500,000 copies to commemorate its | 
founding in 1826. Regular circulation 
of the Advocate is around 325,000. 

The Methodist magazine started in 
New York City as a four-page news- 
paper published by the Methodist Book 
Concern. Circulated by stage-coach 
lines and church circuit riders, it soon 
became the young country’s first na- 
tional paper carrying many domestic 
and foreign news items unrelated to re- 
ligion. Many regional issues followed. 
When The Methodist Church was uni- 
fied in 1939 (current membership, more 
than 9,000,000), the various sectional 
Advocates were united into one publica- 
tion which since then has been published 
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NEWS 
For the Record 


Appointment. The Reverend Clifford 
Earle was recently appointed Secretary 
of the Division of Social Education and 
Action of the Presbyterian Church’s 
Board of Christian Education. He suc- 
ceeds Dr. Paul Poling, who in January 
became minister of the First Presbyterian 
Church, Salem, Oregon. Mr. Earle has 
been associate secretary of the Division 
for four years, carrying responsibilities 
in the fields of alcohol education, race 
relations, economic life, and leadership 
training. A native of Wisconsin, he holds 
a degree in engineering from Marquette 
University. He attended McCormick 
Theological Seminary and held pastor- 
ates in Racine, Wisconsin, and in Chicago 
and Oak Park, Illinois. He was mod- 
erator of the Presbytery of Chicago in 
1947. 


Anniversaries. Last month the Jan 
Hus Czech Brethren Presbyterian 
Church, New York City, celebrated its 
seventy-fifth anniversary. Speakers at 
the service, Dr. Arthur L. Swift of Union 
Theological Seminary and Dr. Kenneth 
D. Miller, president of the New York 
City Mission Society, expressed confi- 
dence that Czechoslovakia would regain 
its freedom from Communist control. 
The messages were broadcast by the 
Voice of America and the Voice of Free 
Czechoslovakia over Radio Free Europe. 

@ When Church Moderator Dr. Har- 
rison Ray Anderson visited Southern 
California churches last month, he par- 
ticipated in two seventy-fifth anniversary 
observances in Santa Barbara Presby- 
tery—at the Ojai Presbyterian Church 
(the Reverend H. Clayton Neel, pastor) 
and the First Presbyterian Church of 
Santa Maria (the Reverend Philip W. 
Barrett, pastor). 

@ Members of the St. Paul’s Presby- 
terian Church, Laurel Springs, New 
Jersey, last month marked the church’s 
fiftieth anniversary. Pastor is the Rev- 
erend Harold M. Russell. 

@ The 100-member Men’s Missionary 
Society of the Market Square Presby- 
terian Church, Harrisburg, Pennsyl- 
vania (Dr. Robert H. Stephens, pastor), 
observed its fiftieth anniversary last 
month. 


Pastoral anniversaries. The Reverend 
George A. Hill, pastor of the Presby- 
terian Church in LaSalle, Michigan, was 
honored by his congregation last month 
on the sixtieth anniversary of his becom- 
ing a Christian worker. 

@ The Reverend Charles L. Cureton 
was honored recently by congregation 
and townspeople on his twentieth anni- 
varsary as pastor of the First Presby- 
terian Church, Hammonton, New Jersey. 
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Pasadena dedication. Three promi- 
nent Presbyterian clergymen partici- 
pated last month in the dedication of 
the new $1,000,000 Freeman Memorial 
Chapel of California’s Pasadena Presby- 
terian Church. They were Moderator 
Harrison Ray Anderson; Stated Clerk 
Eugene Carson Blake, former pastor of 
the church; and former Moderator 
Henry Sloane Coffin, guest preacher at 
the church this winter. .The Pasadena 
church has been without a permanent 
pastor since Dr. Blake was elected 
Stated Clerk last spring. 


New churches. A Presbyterian church 
was organized last month in the sub- 
urban Los Angeles community of Tar- 
zana (named for Tarzan of comic strip 
and movie fame, whose originator, Edgar 
Rice Burroughs, lived there). Pastor of 
the new church, to be known as St. 
James Presbyterian, is the Reverend 
John R. Tuffi. 

@ The First Presbyterian Church of 
Lake Worth, Florida, recently dedicated 
a new sanctuary. Pastor is the Reverend 
Fred A. Kullmar. 

@ This month in Springfield, Missouri, 
members of First and Calvary Presby- 
terian Church dedicated a new $160,000 
education unit. Dr. A. J. McClung is 
pastor. 


Of People and Places 
Presbyterian made FCC head. Pres- 


byterian layman Paul Atlee Walker was 
last month appointed chairman of the 
Federal Communications Commission. 
He is the only member of the FCC 
who's been on the board since it was 
created in 1934. He’s an elder in the 
National Presbyterian Church, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


Long-time servant. One of the oldest 
members of the Presbyterian Church 
U.S.A. died last month, leaving seventy- 
one direct descendants. She was 108- 
year-old Mrs. Martelia Ledford, a mem- 
ber of Christ Church, Alpine, Tennessee. 
Surviving her are three children, twenty- 
four grandchildren, forty great-grand- 
children, and four great-great-grand- 


children. 


New Oklahoma A. and M. president. 
A Presbyterian layman who's a noted 
authority on animal husbandry was re- 
cently named president of one of the 
country’s best known land grant colleges, 
Oklahoma A. and M. College in Still- 
water, Oklahoma. He is Dr. Oliver S. 
Willham, a staff member since 1935 and 
executive vice president of the college 
since last year. He succeeds the late Dr. 
Henry G. Bennett, killed in a plane 
crash near Teheran, Iran, last Decem- 


ber. Dr. Willham, who used to teach 
animal husbandry at the college is known 
throughout the U.S. cattle country for 
his animal breeding programs. He is an 
elder in the Stillwater Presbyterian 
Church. 


Palm Sunday TV service. A Phila. 
delphia Presbyterian church will conduet 
a coast-to-coast Palm Sunday service 
over NBC-TV from 11 to 12 A.M. g£.s,7, 
The church is St. Paul Presbyterian (Dr, 
Clark Neale Edwards, pastor). The 
Philadelphia Council of Churches js 
sponsoring the service. 


Every convenience. First United 
Presbyterian Church in Cincinnati, Ohio 
(the Reverend G. Barrett Rich III, pas- 
tor) offers a helpful service to its par. 
ishioners. There’s a file of available baby 
sitters in the church office. 


Missions Boards fete students. More 
than 300 future ministers were guests of 
the Church’s Boards of Foreign aid 
National Missions last month at Board 
headquarters in New York City. The 
students represented Union Theological 
Seminary, Lincoln Seminary, New York 
University, Princeton Seminary, Bloom- 
field Seminary, and Yale University, 
After short talks on missions work by 
Board executives, the men were served 
luncheon and taken on tours through the 
office. 


Weigle fund started. Fifty alumni of 
Yale University Divinity School an 
nounced plans last month to establish 
next year an endowment fund to honor 
Dr. Luther A. Weigle, dean emeritus of 
the school. The alumni met in Colum 
bus, Ohio, at the annual meeting of the 
National Council of Churches. The 
“Luther A. Weigle Fund in Christian 
Education” will recognize not only Dr 
Weigle’s long service as dean, but also 
as chairman of a committee of thirty-two 
scholars who have recently completed 
the Revised Standard Version of the 
Bible. 


Free rides for church-goers. The 
City Coach Lines of Evansville, Indiana, 
last month notified the Indiana Publie 
Service Commission that it plans to offer 
free bus rides to church-goers on Palm 
Sunday and Easter. Syman Redmoi 
City Coach Lines superintendent, inde 
cated the free-ride plan might be 
panded to handle church-goers evefy 
Sunday. 

In Buffalo, New York, the Niagam 
Frontier Transit System is also offering 
free rides to church-goers. Its offer it 
cludes each Sunday during Lent. On the 
first two Sundays of Lent, nearly 60,0 
free rides were given. 
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NEWS OF YOUTH 


Returns Lag in 
United Youth Call 


Although returns from the great in- 
tedenominational drive, the Call to 
United Christian Youth Action, are still 
coming in, it became evident last month 
tht the goal of a million youthful 
pledges and a million dollars for na- 
tional and foreign youth work will not 
be reached. 

By February 25, returns from 1,307 
communities amounted to $84,079.42, 
and 123,666 young people had pledged 
themselves to Christian youth action. 
William Barrick, youth associate of the 
United Christian Youth Movement, said 
that about one thousand more commu- 
nities were expected to report. 

“Though some of the goals which 
were set have not been reached, we 
know that the Call has been a transform- 
ing experience for many young people; 
and for thousands of others it has been 
a significant step in their personal ad- 
venture in Christian living,” Barrick 
said. 

Miss Mary Macomber, assistant direc- 
tor of the Department of Young People’s 
Work of the Presbyterian Board of Chris- 
tian Education, said her office is still 
receiving letters from participating com- 
munities, and that the present returns 
are not conclusive. Although she 
doubted that the goal would be reached, 
she also said that the Call has effected 
awidespread spiritual awakening among 
thousands of American young people. 

Sponsored by the United Christian 
Youth Movement, the Call to United 
Christian Youth Action was launched 
during Youth Week, 1951. In January, 
1952, denominational meetings to pro- 
mote it were held in communities 





throughout the United States, and on 
February 3, interdenominational mass 
meetings were held for young people to 
pledge themselves to strengthen their 
personal commitment, to serve in their 
churches, and to join in youth projects 
in their communities. 

These projects, to be carried out this 
year, include missions to bring youth 
into Protestant churches, weekend work 
camps, and community world order pro- 
grams. 

As a token of their interest, the young 
people each contributed a dollar to fur- 
ther youth work in areas where they 
themselves could not serve. 


Church Initiative 
Creates Youth Center 


The most popular spot among the 


youth of Greenville, an Ohio community 


of some nine thousand people, is the 
Greenville Youth Center in the basement 
of the First Presbyterian Church. 

The gift of the men and youth of the 
First Church of Greenville, the center 
is the result of a pastor’s encouragement, 


a church’s sacrifice in time and money, | 


and a Westminster Fellowship’s un- 
quenchable enthusiasm. 

For many years, the youth of Green- 
ville campaigned in P-TA meetings, 
school classes, church youth groups, and 
social gatherings for a good recreational 
center. The only available places were 
drug stores and pool halls. But all their 
efforts to arouse the community had 
ended in failure. 

Last year, members of the Westmin- 
ster Fellowship of the First Presbyterian 
Church were discussing the situation 
when their pastor, the Reverend James 
S. Griffes, suggested that they them- 





Pick and shovel crew. Brothers Paul and Randall Kemme, sixteen and twelve years 


old, respectively, 


begin project to transform church basement into town youth center, 
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Not actually, of course, but he may 
become what Paul calls your “son in 
the faith.” 

He is investing his life in the Christian 
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61 MERCER ST., PRINCETON, N.J. 


Dr. James K. Quay, V.P.: 
Without obligation on my part, please 
tell me about— 

C) The Friends. of Princeton Plan to 
train youth for Christian Service. 
() The Princeton Seminary Annuity 
Plan to help train youth, and at the 
same time, receive a generous in- 

come as long as I live. 
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NEWS OF YOUTH 


selves sponsor a youth center in their 
own church. 

Soon the young people had the presi- 
dent of their church’s Men’s Club, Mr. 
Joseph Patty, a builder and youth leader 
in the community, crawling around a 
cobweb-shrouded basement taking meas- 
urements. 

When the Men’s Club met the follow- 
ing week, the young people presented 
blueprints and estimates. The two 
groups promised to provide money and 
labor for the project, so the session and 
board of trustees approved it in full. 

Mr. Griffes then presented the plan 
to the PTA and the Ministerial Associa- 
tion, stressing that the church wanted 
the center to provide a community pro- 
gram for all the youth of Greenville, 
directed by a board of control represent- 
ing the fellowship groups in each church. 

The whole community responded to 
the proposal, with many of the men 
and youth from other churches offering 
their services. Two of the women’s clubs 
voted to do all they could to help. A 
prominent layman in the local Catholic 
church whose boys were in the Presby- 
terian-sponsored Scout troup contributed 
the first donation, and the project began 
to roll. 

For a year, the men and boys of the 
church spent nights excavating; laying 
drainage tile and sewers; building forms; 
laying concrete floors, stairway, and 
walk; putting up room partitions, knotty- 
pine walls, and acoustical ceiling; and 
finally painting the center. In the very 
midst of the program Pastor Griffes, a 
former chaplain, was recalled into active 
duty with the National Guard. But the 
men and boys worked on through the 
summer and fall. 

On November 8, the center held its 
“Grand Opening” with more than four 
hundred present. In two weeks time over 
three hundred young people had paid 
a one-dollar membership fee. Member- 
ship is now over the four hundred mark. 

The young people took a vote on a 
name for the center, and selected The 
Greenville Youth Center. Then they 
elected sixteen senior high school stu- 
dents to serve on the youth board of 
control which directs activities of the 
center under the guidance of an adult 
board. 

Although the original plans called for 
the center to be open only a few nights 
in the week, its popularity made it evi- 
dent that it would have to be open 
every afternoon and evening except 
Wednesday and Sunday nights, which 
are reserved as “church nights.” 

The center consists of one large room 
with space for a snack bar, a half dozen 
game tables, two ping-pong tables, a 
piano, a radio, and a record player. Off 
this room another room provides space 
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@ Personality Profile 





Bud Held 


Sports champion Bud Held has 
tossed the javelin further than any- 
one else in the world during the 
past few years, and this summer he 
hopes to set a new world’s record 
at the Olympics in Helsinki, Fin- 
land. His best throw (249’ 8%”) was 
made in Stockholm last year while 
on tour with the American Amateur 
Athletic Union. But the mild-man- 
nered, soft-spoken student is also.a 
promising young churchman. His 
church record includes posts as 
Scoutmaster and chairman of the 
California Youth Synod’s Migrant 
Project Committee. At Stanford 
University, he and his wife Almarine 
were both members of the Westmin- 
ster Fellowship. Now a graduate 
engineering student, Bud plans to 
enter seminary next fall to prepare 
for a career overseas as a Presby- 
terian missionary. 








for two billiard tables. The center also in- 
cludes rest-rooms, cloakrooms, an office, 
and a kitchenette. Attendance averages 
sixty during the afternoons and over a 
hundred in the evenings. 

Chaplain Griffes says, “This project 
has met with both enthusiastic support 
and critical opposition from the very 








Silver dollars are jingling in pockets and 
cash register drawers in Hastings, Ne- 
braska, where Hastings College faculty 
and students are paying for all their pur- 
chases in “cartwheels” to demonstrate the 
economic value of the college to the com- 
munity. Ready to go shopping are (from 
left) Kathryn Nelson, Susan Smith, 
Nancy Brower, and Joan Bringman. Stunt 
is to advertise college's $600,000 drive 
for a new science hall and music building. 


start. A few in the church were quite 
vocal in their opposition to a recreation 
center in the basement of the church, 
feeling that it was sacriligious to permit 
youth to play cards, checkers, and ping- 
pong, let alone dance in a church. We 
appreciated this feeling, but under the 
leadership of a pastor who believes that 
the church should serve the whole per- 
son and interpret all of life through the 
idealism and joy of the Christian gospel, 
the session approved the idea. 

“Others questioned the advisability of 
a church rather than a civic club or 
community group sponsoring a youth 
center. We insisted the church was the 
most qualified agency in the community 
to sponsor such a program because of 
its continuing leadership and Christian 
standards. Boy Scouting has found this 
to be true, and a recent nation-wide 
survey of youth centers has proved that 
those institutionally sponsored have been 
the most successful. 

“When other churches understood that 
the Presbyterian Church was sponsoring 
the center as a community project rather 
than a selfish sectarian program, they 
were almost unanimous in approving 
it.” 


Now in Greenville, a new spirit of 
friendliness can be seen in the school 


and community. High-school cliques 
have been dissolving around the ping- 
pong tables at the center. Social pres 
sures toward smoking and drinking have 
been put into reverse at the favorite 
meeting place of Greenville youth. Says 
Mr. Griffes, “It is weaving a community- 
wide pattern of appreciation for 
church, and a realization on the part 
of youth that the Church is interested 
in them... .” 
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¥ Nationals in the younger churches of foreign coun- Another example of the 

s tries are taking over more and more of the leadership success of Presbyterian foreign 

e from missionaries. The Reporter in this issue brings missions workers is energetic and 

r you sketches of three who are Christians as a result zealous Don Horacio Gonzales, 

. of foreign missions and who today are outstanding Chilean businessman who serves 

a leaders of the Church in their own countries. as pastor of Central Presbyte- 

s rian Church in his native San- 

s Bishop Leonardo Dia first heard the evangelical tiago. He is also moderator of 

e gospel in a mission dormitory in the Philippines. After the Presbytery of Chile and a 

t his conversion to Christianity he went on to Union leader in Presbyterian men’s . 

d Theological Seminary in Manila, was ordained to the work in his country. Don Horacio Gonzales 

e ministry, and in 1927 began an eleven-year pastorate Co-founder of the Presbyte- 





in the church at Legaspi. 

He soon became a leader in 
church-wide activities, was 
chosen a delegate to the ecu- 
menical missionary conference 
at Madras, India, and finally 
moderator of a Congregational- 
Presbyterian merger, the United 
Evangelical Church in the Phil- 





rian Youth Federation in Chile, Senor Gonzales has 
made a strong impression on students in Santiago. 
They attend the services in Central Church and come 
regularly to his home to discuss the evangelical faith. 
A former president of the Santiago YMCA, he repre- 
sented the world YMCA at a meeting of the UN Social 
and Economic Council in Chile last year. 

Senor Gonzales was Chilean delegate to the World 
Sunday School Convention at Oslo, Norway, in 1936, 


uite a: 7 ’ 
tion ippines. During the Japanese and during 1947-48 he toured the United States as a 
rch occupation in World War II, member of the International Fellowship Mission. 
rmit Mr. Dia was strength personi- SA AER, 
ing. fied to the evangelical people, Outstanding Christian lead- 
We encouraging their zeal amid the terrible suffering. ; : ‘ 
4 . : ; ers in the new republic of Pak- 
the A leader in the movement which culminated in the : 
a Seger : istan are Mr. and Mrs. Mo- 
that United Church of Christ in the Philippines, Mr. Dia, h 
; : : ammed Irfan of Lahore. 
per- a Presbyterian, was chosen one of four bishops in the Seesee dn 6 Ghee ois a Oe 
the new church. He represented his church at the organiz- a oes g 
: , northwest frontier of what was 
pel ing assembly of the World Council of Churches and : 
’ ee ales: ~ then India, Mohammed Irfan 
at the International Missionary Conference at Whitby, 7 ; “a 
Mig can aes ; , was the first of his family line 
v of Ontario, in 1950. Since 1941 he has been chairman of . 
the Board of Trustees of Silliman University to attend school. At fourteen he 
M a : Y: ran away and by washing dishes 
- and scrubbing floors saved yy. aig Mrs. Irfan 
Miss Fatimeh Beha’eddin, a Moslem by birth, took enough in a year to begin Rang . ? 
me the courageous step of accepting Christian baptism Mahal high school in Lahore, run by the American 
? while a student at the Iran Bethel School for Girls in Presbyterians. At the age of nineteen, Mr. Irfan be- 
this Teheran. A brilliant student, she was asked to remain came a Christian, which is no easy step in his country. 
vide as a teacher after graduation. Sometimes working as much as fourteen hours a 
that In 1932 all Christian mission day, seven days a week, to support himself, he went 
an schools in Iran were forced to on to Forman Christian College and then to law 
close. Soon thereafter the Evan- school. But after graduation he decided to be a 
that gelical Church of Teheran teacher and was appointed to the faculty of Rang 
ring opened its own primary school Mahal. 
ther and sought Miss Beha’eddin to In 1937 Mr. Irfan was made a deacon in his church 
roe be its principal. Here she has and in 1945 an elder. He served for many years as 
ving served ever since, giving with- superintendent of his church school and has been 
out stint of her time and interest active in the YMCA and Student Christian Movement. 
t of to the 252 pupils of the school, Nancy Irfan was trained as a teacher and after her 
hool the staff of thirteen Iranians, p, i neh Beha’eddin marriage in 1940 received her B. A. degree. In 1946- 
jues and the children’s parents who siete 47 Mr. and Mrs. Irfan came to the United States to 
ing: come for counsel. do graduate study at Columbia University. 
res Miss Beha’eddin was also a delegate to the Madras Upon their return to Lahore, Mr. Irfan became 
ave conference where she represented the Evangelical principal of his alma mater, the Rang Mahal school 
write Church of Iran. She came to the United States in for boys, which during the past year has increased 
says 1946 for a year of study at Columbia University and in enrollment from 1,342 to 1,752 and has a staff of 
sity: remained to tour the country as a member of the seventy-three Pakistani teachers. Mrs. Irfan was made 
the International Fellowship Mission of leading Chris- headmistress of the Forman High School for Girls, 
part tians from six countries. an institution with 484 pupils and a staff of twenty- 
sted nine. 
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MONEY FOR YOUR TREASURY 
Over 2,000,000 Sunflower Dish Cloths were sold 
in 1951 by members of Sunday Schools, Ladies’ 
Aids, Young Peoples’ Groups, etc. They enable 
you to earn money for your treasury, and make 
friends for your organization. 
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Senator Tobey, author of The Return to Morality, discusses testimony with Sen. 
ator Estes Kefauver during the Senate Crime Investigating Committee hearings, 


Return to Morality 


For material in his new book The Re- 
turn to Morality (Doubleday & Co., 
Garden City, New York, 1952), Senator 
Charles W. Tobey draws heavily on his 
experiences as a member of the TV- 
famous Senate Crime Investigating Com- 
mittee. With the same directness that 
characterized him during the hearings, 
the Senator first bombards the numerous 
evidences of moral decline across the 
country; then he sets about presenting 
a solution, much of which may be 
learned from the following excerpts: 


“The things that are wrong with the 


'country today are the sum total of all 


the things that are wrong with us as 


| individuals. We know these things are 


true. We also know that the time has 
come for all of us to take a new look 
at what is wrong and to take a long 
preview into the future and to see what 
lies before us in the years ahead if these 
conditions continue.” 


“The issue to be determined must 
rise far above party politics—this issue 
which is the salvation of our nation. 
It is not a contest between Republicans 
and Democrats, but between right and 
wrong. All decent people, who believe 
in the moral code of truth and honor 
and fair play, must fight as a unit against 
the common foe of moral corruption, no 
matter what their political affiliation.” 


“There is evidence that the church 
groups are awakening to their responsi- 


bilities and their opportunities. There 
has been a trend in recent years away 
from intolerance among the different 
sects: the unity of thought and purpose 
bodes well for the strengthening and 
unifying of religious influences. It is as 
though all the churches were beginning 
to band together against the common 
foe of decadent morals and extinction of 
spiritual ideals.” 


“Let us ask ourselves these questions 
and answer them honestly in ou 
hearts: 


“1. Am I doing the right thinking in 
my own heart—to make of myself the 
kind of man or woman God would be 
proud of? 


“2. Am I exerting an influence for 
good in my own household? Am I setting 
a good example for my children and 
instilling in them, every day, the basic 
principles of right living? 


“3. In my town or city, am I an ag 
gressive power for good in my business, 
civic, and social activities of the com 
munity? 


“4. Do I do my utmost to carry over 
my ideals of honor and integrity and 
decency into state and national affairs? 
Do I insist on fair play and justice and 
eternal vigilance in the election of clean 
and honest public officials?” 
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WORTH SEEING 


A Threesome 


of African 


By 8S. FRANKLIN MACK 


Cry the Beloved Country, the widely 
acclaimed novel by Alan Paton, has now 
been put on film by Alexander Korda 
with the author’s collaboration. Filming 
was done in South Africa. Canada Lee 
is the Reverend Stephen Kumalo, 
Charles Carson is James Jarvis, and 
there is an excellent supporting cast. The 
sereen version preserves with admirable 
fidelity the spirit and feeling of the or- 
iginal story. 

Stephen Kumalo is the Anglican priest 
of an impoverished native parish in the 
hills of Natal. Nearby, but socially far 
above him, lives the prosperous farmer 
James Jarvis with his wife, Mary. Their 
son, Arthur Jarvis, has become an im- 
portant figure in Johannesburg and, 
much to his father’s distress, a strong 
supporter of the cause of the Negro in 
South Africa. The Reverend Stephen 
Kumalo’s sister has gone to Johannes- 
burg in pursuit of a deserting husband, 
and his son Absalom has been sent to 
find her. Word comes from a brother 
minister that the sister is very ill—the 
old man must come at once. 

The reunion with the sister becomes 
the prelude to a despairing search for 
the missing son, Absalom. Heavy with 
foreboding, the father follows the sor- 
did trail of his wayward son. The story 
reaches a climax in the death of Arthur 
arvis and the resultant drawing together 
of Stephen Kumalo and James Jarvis in 
their mutual involvement. The son can- 
not be saved, but with the return to the 
hills there comes a resolution of the 
tragedy. 

I cannot remember when I have been 
as deeply moved by a motion picture. 
For hours after leaving the theater, I was 
overcome with the feeling of exhaustion. 
In Cry the Beloved Country, for me at 
east, the art of film-making has reached 
anew pinnacle of achievement. 

The Magic Garden, another African 
picture, centers on Alexandra, a native 

burb of Johannesburg. It tells with 

humor the tall tale of a thief who 

le forty pounds and couldn't keep it. 
Every time the money got away fen 
it worked “magic”; and in the end 
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it found its way intact back to the church 
from which it had been stolen. In the 
meantime the hapless thief is repeatedly 
on the run with a pack of pursuers in 
full cry at his heels. 


Donald Swanson, the producer, con- 
ceived the idea of making a film about 
the Africans who live and work in the 
cities, incidentally recording some of the 
strange blending of modern ways with 
ancient superstitions, and doing it en- 
tirely with a non-professional cast. He 
has succeeded admirably. His greatest 
difficulty was in overcoming the reluc- 
tance of Matum Ramokgopa, respected 
headmaster of a large native school, gifted 
musician, and member of a church choir, 
to play the role of the thief. A twenty- 
year-old crippled boy, found playing a 
penny whistle on a street corner, fur- 
nished most of the background music 
for the film. 


Still another African film, this time in 
technicolor, is The African Queen, from 
the novel of the same name by C. S. 
Forester. The skipper of the African 





Pennywhistle music in The Magic Garden 
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PRESBYTERIAN LIFE 
Philadelphia 6, Pennsylvania 
Dear Friends: 

Our 271 families of Bay Church, Bay 
Village, Ohio, have derived such great 
benefit from their first year of member- 
ship in the Every Home Plan of Pres- 
BYTERIAN Lire that I felt compelled 
to write you of its value. 

When calling in homes of our mem- 
bers I always ask if they are receiving 
their copies of the magazine. The an- 
swer is never a mere “yes” or “no,” but 
an affirmation plus an appreciative com- 
ment regarding some interesting and 
helpful article. When you printed Dr. 
Macartney’s sermon Come Before Win- 
ter, one woman circulated that copy 
of PRESBYTERIAN LiFE among all her 
neighbors so each of her friends could 
read it. Another home files your Christ- 
mas issues for permanent reference. 

I recently gave a questionnaire to the 
elders, trustees, and deacons of our 
church. The results showed they defi- 
nitely feel that (1) “PrespyTEeRIAN Lire 
in every home has made our congrega- 
tion a better informed group of people,” 
and (2) “PResBYTERIAN LiFe in every 
home has affected our pledging toward 
the 1952 budget.” In our growing subur- 
ban location, we had a 20 per cent in- 
crease in membership last year and an 
unexpected 44 per cent increase in 
amount pledged toward our new budget. 
What caused this increase? Our men feel 
that PRESBYTERIAN LIFE was one of the 
most important factors. 

In the questionnaire I also asked, “De 
you officers feel that PRESBYTERIAN LIFE 
has influenced your own life and your 
view of the Church during the past 
year?” Eighty per cent answered “yes.” 

Our Women’s Association mails Pres- 
BYTERIAN Lire regularly to the men on 
our Service Roll, and one grateful letter 
from Korea was enough to show them 
the worth of this project. The meetings 
and discussions in our Couples’ Club are 
always punctuated with quotations from 
and references to the magazine, and I 
checked the members of our youth group 
and found that they, too, were actually 
sitting down and reading it. 

It would be a destructive and crip- 
pling amputation to ever eliminate this 
magazine from the homes of our people 
since they have now become so de- 
pendent upon its clear teachings, in- 
spired information, and spiritual 
strength. 

Faithfully yours, 
FLoryp W. Ewa rt, Pastor 
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Presbyterian Summers 


Now is the time to start planning for those summer months ahead (see page 16). 
Here are the ways in which family members can combine vacations with experiences 
that will help them do a better job of Christian living in their homes, churches, and 


communities. 


Tours 


Two tours give opportunity to see our Church in action and our missionaries at work: 
Latin America: 30 days—August 3 to September 1. Total cost: $1,490. 

Mexico and Guatemala: 19 days—July 29 to August 15. Total cost: $440. 

For information write: Presbyterian World Tours, 156 Fifth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 


Leadership Training Schools 


The following schools will give courses in the Bible and Christian living and will offer 
laboratory teaching experience in leadership of youth, young adults, and women’s work. 
For information write: Leadership Education, 1105 Witherspoon Building, Philadelphia 
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Regional Schools: 


Maryville, Tennessee—June 30 to July 11 
Albuquerque, N. M.—June 30 to July 11 
Parkville, Missouri—July 7 to 18 


Wooster, Ohio—July 21 to August 1 
Portland, Oregon—July 21 to August 1 
San Anselmo, California—August 4 to 15 


Synod and Area Schools: 


St. Paul, Minnesota—June 15 to 20 

Alma, Michigan—June 22 to 28 

Buffalo Gap, Texas—June 23 to 27 
Elliston, Montana—July 1 to 6 

Story, Wyoming—July 6 to 11 

Decatur, Illinois—July 6 to 12, 13 to 19 


New Castle, Indiana—July 13 to 19 

Chambersburg, Pennsylvania—July 13 to 19 

Oak Point, New York—July 19 to 26 

Pacific Palisades, Calif.—August 10 to 16, 
17 to 23 

Bridgehampton, New York—August 17 to 24 


Women’s Schools: 


Muskogee, Oklahoma—June 9 to 14 
Dubuque, Iowa—July 21 to 25 


Grove City, Pennsylvania—July 28 to Au- 
gust 2 


Note: Courses in Church music at all Regional Schools. Choir schools for organists and 
directors of music at Maryville and Wooster only. 

Religious Radio Workshops: 
Training for effective religious broadcasting in local communities. For information write: 
Department of Radio and Television, 156 Fifth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. Radio 


training includes: 

Regional Schools: 
Parkville Missouri—July 7 to 12 
Portland, Oregon—July 21 to 25 
Wooster, Ohio—July 28 to August 1 


Interdenominational Schools: 
Berkeley, California—June 15 to 20 
State College, Pennsylvania—June 16 to 20 
Indianapolis, Indiana—August 11 to 29 


Summer Camps and Service Projects 


The following vacation opportunities are offered for young people and young adults. For 
information write: Summer Projects, 1105 Witherspoon Building, Philadelphia 7, Pa. 

Camping: Some 100 camps will be operated for Juniors (9-11 years old) and 
165 for Junior High’s (12-14 years old). Camp periods last 1-2 weeks. 

Conferences: About 150 one-week conferences for young people (15-23 years 
old) will be held. Average cost, excluding transportation: $14.00. 

Caravans: One week training for young adults (18-25 years old), then five weeks 
in different churches. Six training centers: Portland, Oregon; San Anselmo, Califor- 
nia; Dubuque, lowa; Champaign, Illinois; Bowling Green, Ohio; Jenkintown, Penn- 
sylvania. Board and room supplied. Transportation must be paid to and from the 
center. 

Mental Hospital Units: Students with one year of college may work as ward 
attendants for 2-3 months at prevailing salaries ($70-100 per month plus mainte- 
nance). Three units: Philadelphia State Hospital, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania; Illinois 
State Hospital, Kankakee, Illinois; and Mental Health Institute, Cherokee, Iowa. 

Community Service Projects: One hundred college students needed for 2-3 
months as assistants to missionaries in New York City; Bridgeton, New Jersey; Chi- 
cago, Illinois; Ohio; West Virginia; and Albuquerque, New Mexico. Room and 
board supplied. Transportation must be paid to and from the field. 

Ecumenical. Work Camps: Two months abroad for young adults (college age) 
working on construction of buildings, playgrounds, and camp sites. Areas: Eng- 
land, Belgium, France, Germany, Italy, Greece, and Finland in Europe; Philip- 
pines, Thailand, and Japan in Asia; Johannesburg in South Africa; Harlem, North 
Carolina, and Puerto Rico, in America. Board and room supplied free or for nominal 
fee. Travel expenses must be paid. For information write: Ecumenical Work Camps, 
110 East 29th Street, New York 16, N. Y. 


WORTH SEEING 


Queen, a wheezy thirty-foot river launch 
on the upper Congo, is Humphrey Bo. 
gart (Charlie Allnut). Katherine Hep. 
urn (Rose) is the prim spinster sister 
of a frustrated English Methodist mis. 
sionary who obligingly succumbs from 
shock when the warring Germans 
(World War I) set fire to the village 
scattering his flock and bringing ihe 
church down around his ears. The spin- 
ster thereafter becomes ‘the charge of 
Mr. Allnut, whose sole aim seems to be 
to hide out for the duration and save 
his cargo. When she discovers that he 
has high explosives aboard, Rose con- 
cocts a daring scheme to blow up a 
German gunboat far downstream. 


This plunges them into a hazardous 
journey of epic proportions. The easy- 
going Mr. Allnut is goaded by the fiercely 
determined Rose into shooting some very 
realistic rapids, running under fire past 
a fort, braving the uncharted wilds and 
the menacing wild-life of central Africa 
and, by and large, achieving the im 
possible. There is little in common be 
tween them at the outset, but admiration 
grows with each new shared adventure. 
Ultimately they find they are meant for 
each other. But a more restrained and 
proper relationship could hardly be im- 
agined, and seldom have Hollywood 
actors seemed more determined to 
themselves bedraggled and all but 
drowned in the interests of realism, 


It’s an entertaining picture, though 
the depiction of the missionary, happily 
brief, is infelicitous to the point of cart 
cature. Unfortunately there are a good 
many people who will think that mis 
sionaries are actually like that. 
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CHILDREN’S STORY... 


PACO 
TURNS THE TIDE 


By CAROL McAFEE MORGAN 


et along, chivos—stupid goats,” Paco 

shouted at his herd, “even you 
should know the misionero Americano 
is coming to Rincon this very day. 
Vamos,” and Paco urged the animals 
homeward. 

This was a great day in this part of 
the Dominican Republic. For months 
Paco’s father and others had sawed and 
hammered the slabs of palm trees to 
build their village’s, first real school 
house. The little government school of 
one room had given Paco all it had, 
three grades. Now Paco had plans; he 
dreamed. Today the missionary would 
tell them when their teacher would 
come. Perhaps Paco would have a chance 
to talk with the missionary about his 
idea of being a doctor some day. 

“Hiya, Paco, hurry. He’s here.” Cas- 
tro ran toward his older brother. “Here, 
Ilhelp you.” 

The two boys pushed the indifferent 
animals through the corral gate and 
slid the bars into place. Then they raced 
eh other to the thatched house where 
acrowd was already gathering. 

The friendly strong hand of the mis- 
sonary gave Paco a great thrill. The boys 
stood beside him while he drank the 
sweet, black coffee and ute a big yellow 
banana. Paco looked around. Most of 
the men of the village were there. 

Now his mother was removing the 
coffee cup. Silence fell as the missionary 
cleared his throat. Paco wondered why 
he looked so serious. 

“Mis amigos,” he began, “I have just 
sen your wonderful school house. 
Words cannot tell you how proud I am 
of your work.” Smiles and nods went 
around the room. “I know how much 
you want a real school. But—I have bad 
news for you. I don’t have the money 
tosend you a teacher right now.” 

He stopped; no one spoke. He went 
on, “However I do have a suggestion for 
you. Why doesn’t Don Alberto teach 
your school for this year and maybe 
longer. He could do it, I'm sure.” 

Everyone looked toward Don Alberto. 
Many said, “Si, si.” Paco felt like clap- 
ping his hands. How wonderful that 


Would be—his own father the teacher 
intheir school. 
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Don Alberto got up. 

“You are all very kind,” he said, “and 
I wish I could. But how could I possibly 
teach with a family of five.to feed from 
my finca? You fathers all know it is im- 
possible.” And he sat down heavily on 
the wooden bench. 

Paco looked down at his bare foot. 
One toe was digging hard into the brown 
dirt floor. How could one be so happy 
one minute and so crushed the next. 
Of course his father could not be spared, 
unless— 

But the idea that occurred to Paco 
would mean that he would never get 
more schooling. He would never have 
the chance to be a doctor. A tug on 
his arm made him look down into the 
disappointed eyes of Castro. Castro and 
a lot of his playmates were counting 
on going to school. He was not the only 
one. 

Paco leaned close to the missionary. 
“T'll do the farming, senor, for my father,” 
he said, quickly. “I am big enough now. 
You should make my father teacher. He 
would be wonderful.” 

The missionary laid his arm across 
the boy’s shoulder and some of the awful 
feeling dropped away. 

Now Paco’s uncle José was speaking. 
“Si, Alberto is just the right one.” Then 
after a moment's silence, “Look here, I 
can see that his family has the beans 
they need from our finca.” 

In a moment another neighbor arose. 
“Tll send rice and milk every day if he 
will teach my children.” 

The missionary’s arm tightened across 
the boy’s shoulder. Then one after an- 
other of the villagers offered food, 
enough in the end to care for Don Al- 
berto’s family. Now his father was 
speaking again. 

“You are generous, my brothers and 
neighbors. If you wili do all this for 
me, I will be glad to teach our school, 
for all our boys and girls.” He smiled at 
Paco as he sat down. 

The missionary gave Paco's shoulder 
a strong squeeze that made him feel like 
jumping the way his goats did. Then a 
little hand was against his arm and 
Castro stood on tiptoe to whisper, “Que 
bueno, I am so glad, Paco, We still can 
go to school together, can’t we?” And 
the older boy nodded happily. 





This Boy Knows 


DO YOU? 


What makes the sky blue? Why dol dream? Why is sugar sweet? 4 


Why is ice slippery? What makes knots in wood? 


How does television work? Where does the wind come from? 


* 
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This boy has THE BOOK OF KNOWLEDGE in his home. He can explain to you interest- 
ingly and correctly the familiar things he sees around him. When his teacher wants 
a quick and intelligent response from her class, he is always ready with the right 
answer. He understands many subjects of interest in the papers and on the radio 
and in grownup conversations. He has made a long start in the race for knowledge. 


the Book of 


Knowledge 


The Children’s Encyclopedia 


Answers Every Question A Child Can Ask... 








ANGELO PATRI'S MESSAGE TO CHILDREN 


“Here...is your magic gift—this set of 
books. You have here under your hand 
in this BOOK OF KNOWLEDGE the 
tools with which your forefathers toiled 
to carve out the steep places life offered 
them. You have the materials from 
which they drew the magic that has 
lighted 
made them safe and clean. You have 
here the wisdom of your race, its art, 
its idealism, its science, its life of serv- 
ice... If you use the knowledge you 
find here wisely you will find yourself 
traveling new paths to new fields... 
And that, my child, is what education 


your homes, heated them, 


” 
means. 








FREE 


Curiosity, The Best Teacher 
Do you know any subject about which your child 
has not asked you a dozen questions? Curiosity is 
the beginning of all knowledge—the first sign of an 
inquiring mind which, in its highest development, 
produces Newtons and Edisons. So, let your chil- 
dren ask as many questions as they wish, and be 
sure they are answered correctly. If you discour- 
age a child’s curiosity, you stifle his desire to learn 
and the bright boy or girl soon becomes indifferent. 


The Magic of Its Pages 
THE BOOK OF KNOWLEDGE is different from 
all other books, It is unique in plan, arrangement 
and style. It is made for children and is designed 
to aid in their school work, enlarge the life of the 
home and give the child an education that will 
stand the test of life. Think what it means to you, 
father and mother, to know that there has been 
made for your child a Great Treasure House hold- 
ing all the really important things in the whole 
wonderful world, written so simply, and so de- 
lightfully illustrated that your boy or girl cannot 
possibly resist the magic of its pictured pages. 


For your boy or girl, this beautifully illustrated 
36-page Full Color Booklet. Mail coupon today. 





THE BOOK OF KNOWLEDGE 


2 West 45th Street, New York 36, N. Y. 


Please send me the 36-page full color booklet taken from 
the newest revision of THE BOOK OF KNOWLEDGE. I 
understand it is FREE and without obligation whatsoever. 


Now A Generation Ahead 

So many additions and improvements have bee 
made that this new, modern BOOK OF KNOW 
EDGE is a generation ahead. Children have not 
changed but the world has and children have many) 
new interests. THE BOOK OF KNOWLEDGE te’ 
about rockets, jet propulsion, television, the United. 
Nations, radar, atomic energy, science, modern 
industry, fine arts, literatute, history and huns 
dreds of other subjects. With easy-to-understand 
words and pictures the knowledge possessed by 
world famous authorities is brought within the 
grasp of every growing mind. There are 15,000 pic= 
tures that teach—3,400 in striking colors and sof 
toned gravure, including art masterpiece repros; 
ductions. Your child can share with millions of 
others the magic spell that is found only in this 
modern BOOK OF KNOWLEDGE. 


Educate Your Child—It Pays 

The day you put THE BOOK OF KNOWLEDGE 
in your home you offer your children the priceless 
ift of knowledge. See for yourself how TH 

OOK OF KNOWLEDGE captures your child’ 
imagination and makes learning a delight. Send fe 
the FREE 36-page booklet “New Worlds to D 
cover!—More Wonderful Than Aladdin’s 
Lamp”. Accept it without cost or obligatio 
Simply mail the coupon. 


COMMENDED 


PARENTS 
MAGAZINE 


There are children in my family, ages 


It Costs You Nothing! 

Your children will be delighted with this beautitul 

36-page FREE booklet “New Worlds To Discover—More 
Wonderful Than Aladdin's Lamp", which contains actual 
pages, pictures and color plates from the latest revision of 
THE BOOK OF KNOWLEDGE. Simply send coupon. 
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